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From Pe ath Racket 


It was in 1891 that Jimmy Naismith, an idealistic 
physical instructor, hammered a peach basket 
against each end of the Springfield, Mass., YMCA 
gym, produced a soccer ball and ordered the boys 
to fire away. There were 13 rules in his original 
code of which 12 are still in the game. Basketball 
was first played with 7 on a side, then 9, and then 8. 
So rapid was its growth that different parts of the 
country adopted the basic principles without wait- 
ing to get the detailed rules from Mr. Naismith. 


The code was finally standardized by a Joint Committee 
of high schools, colleges, YMCA‘s, the AAU, and other 
representative parties. Today basketball is truly the 
national pastime, that 10,000,000 play and another 
90,000,000 watch every year. Forty-three states conduct 
high school championship tournaments. In several of the 
larger cities, intersectional college games attract hun- 
dreds of thousands of fans. Basketball is now played in 75 
countries and has more players than any combative sport. 


] n addition to nets for Tennis and other athletic 


activities, The Linen Thread Co., Inc., is manu- 
facturing nets and aircraft linen cords for use 


by America’s rapidly expanding Armed Forces 


both here and abroad. 


The LINEN THREAD CO.. Ine., 60 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 
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(WHAT IS 40-X? 40-X is 194?, the year 
of our Victory, the time that must be 
made as short as possible through 
everyone’s United Effort.) 
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E 3 If you must make replacements now 
aR be more critical than ever of the qual- 
ity of the merchandise you buy. Make 
your purchases with the future—40-X 
in mind . . . be certain that you’re get- 


ting the extra years of use that may be necessary. 
Kahnfast Athletic Fabrics have proven their woven-in 
worth in years of strenuous service; now, more than 
ever, these sturdy materials will be chosen by careful 
buyers. SEE YOUR UNIFORM MAKER, NOW. 
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Scuotastic Coach 1s issued monthly tes time 
during the academic year (September throm 
June) by Scholastic Corporation, M. R. 
president. Publishers of Scholastic, the Amettm 
High School Weekly; issued in two edition @ 
for students and one for teachers. 

Address all editorial and advertising commm 
cations to ScnHorastic Coacu, 220 East 42nd Stree, 
New York, N. Y. 

G. Herbert McCracken, publisher. 

Subscription for the United States and Cama 
$1.50 a year. Foreign $2. Back issues: 25 cm 
current volume: 50 cents, previous volumes. Al 
correspondence concerning subscriptions and ciral 
tion should be addressed to Circulation Departmen, 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

The entire contents of ScHoLastic CoacH cop 
righted, 1942, by Scholastic Corporation. 
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A POOL 
TO BE PROUD OF 


Tilite will make you proud of the appearance of your swimming pool. This 
popular cleanser acts two ways—chemically and mechanically—to produce the 
sparkling cleanliness that swimmers admire and appreciate. 

Many famous pools from coast to coast depend on Tilite because (1) Tilite works 
fast and cleans thoroughly (2) it aids in removing imbedded dirt from white 
mosaic, ceramic and vitrified tile (3) it takes off stains and discolorations, includ- 
ing rust (4) it is safe—contains no soap to make wet surfaces slippery (5) it is 
economical—a little goes a long way. 


Return the coupon below for a generous free sample and try Tilite for yourself. 
Tilite is supplied in 50, 150 and 300 Ib. drums. 


ABOUT PERCHLORON* .. . This product is under complete allocation by the War 
Production Board and the amount available is limited. If you are a Perchloron 
customer you may consult with your dealer or with us as to the probability of 
obtaining a supply, or means of chlorinating your water by other methods. 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, 1000 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch Offices: New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Pittsburgh - Wyandotte - Tacoma. 
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Dept. SC, 1000 Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, Po. " couProNn 


Please send me a free sample of Tilite. 
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WILSON OFFICIAL LACELESS BASKETBALLS 


Patented construction. No projecting laces. Smooth 
spherical surface. Correct balance. Faster, more accurate 
handling. Accurate bounces and rebounds. Steady bee- 
line flight. Made of finest selected, top grade, pebbled 
cowhide. Rubber valve bladder. Model CTO, illustrated. 
Other “Laceless” models at slightly lower prices. 


THE MARGIN OF VICTORY 


by L. B. ICELY, President 


That little margin of extra speed—extra dexterity—extra physical fitness of the men in our production plants and 
eye—extra stamina—is often the margin of victory in a on the home front. And basketball is one of the ou 
tough basketball game. standing competitive, body-building sports for America’s 

And that same slight margin, translated to the field of youth. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
battle—that margin of extra fitness for the job, often spells and other leading 
success, safety and a citation for the boy in uniform. cities. 

Yes, the boy who is fit—who hardens his body— ° 
develops his mind, his eye, his coordination—who learns NOW AVAILABLE! WAR WORK 
to know the feeling of shock and pain—from competitive, AT WILSON’S 
body-contact games like our modern basketball—has a Basketballs 
margin in fitness that gives him a better chance to do his Uniforms Crash helmets for tank 


job, and to come back. Warm-up Apparel crews; army cots and avia- 
American sports are an essential part of the training Accessories of | tion kits; essential items of 
of our fighting forces. They are also important to the All Kinds steel and wood—are being 
turned out for our troops by 
Wilson. At the same time 
eo | we are supplying sports 

IT’S WILSON TODAY IN equipment to the limit of 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT available material supplies, 
and will continue to do so. 


BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
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Digest of Victory Corps Broadcast over the Biue 


Network: George V. Denny Jr., Moderator. with 


Commander Gene Tunney and Colonel Ted P. Bank 


DENNY: Today we are fighting a hard war—a war demand- 
. ing every ounce of energy and sacrifice we can muster... . 
Under the guidance of the Victory Corps, the youth of the 
country is undergoing intensive physical conditioning which 
will fit them into war services and active participation in 
the community’s war effort. . . . And now, George Hicks, 
| believe we have some Victory Corps news... 

HICKS: . . . At the Berkshire School in Sheffield, Mass., ten 
boys are taking a pre-flight training course. . . . Five of 
these boys are taking actual flying lessons in a nearby 
flying field. 

DENNY: On December 7th, all schools in the State of Wash- 
ington joined the Victory Corps. That is a record that Wash- 
ington can be proud of. 

HICKS: As a means of community service Kern County Union 
High School and Junior College in Bakersfield, Calif., had 
their 3500 pupils transported in busses to the cotton fields. 
Classes were dismissed for several days and groups of 30 
to 40 pupils were organized with teachers as foremen. The 
Victory Corps members are making a very sizeable con- 
tribution to the number of bales of cotton being shipped. 
DENNY: Today a national fitness program through physical 
education is ready for all you Victory Corps students. The 
men who prepared the training manual were outstanding 
athletes, coaches and physical education directors. We're 
going to hear from two of these men. Representing the 
Army is Colonel Theodore P. Bank, Chief of the Athletics 
and Recreation Branch. And from the Navy is Commander 
Gene Tunney, director of the Navy’s physical fitness pro- 
gram... 


BANK: It’s a sad commentary, Gene, that when the average 
young man is first inducted into the Army, he just hasn’‘t 
got the strength and the endurance to take part in a strenu- 
ous military training program. 

TUNNEY: Yes—that’s been our experience in the Navy, too. 
It takes several months to build up the average recruit 
Physically so that he can carry ovt his duties. 

BANK: . . . It also takes strength, stamina, and endurance 
te work in war factories. . . . Now, Gene, | think we ought 


to tell the Victory Corps just what the Army and Navy 
wants—and why! 


TUNNEY: . . . First of all, when they report for military and 
naval service, they ought to be free from disease—and 
have enough strength to do the heaviest tasks that may be 
encountered in the line of duty . . . 


BANK: And they must have the muscular endurance to keep 
going without undue fatigue through the most strenuous 
day. You can measure a soldier's span of life at the front 
by his ability to resist fatigue. 

TUNNEY: And another requirement for a first-class fighter is 
“cardio respirator endurance” or “wind” .. . 

BANK: And one last requirement . . 
flexibility. 

TUNNEY: .. . | think we ought to stress here that when 
we say physical fitness we don’t mean a mere “playground 
activities period” .. . 


. speed, agility and 


BANK: No, we mean a rugged. calisthenic and conditioning 
program. .. . And competitive athletics is important, too. 
TUNNEY: We must absolutely continue our competitive ath- 
letic program in our high schools. Undoubtedly, the problem 
of transportation for interschool matches will affect sched- 
ules. But there’s no earthly reason why the intramural 
schedules shouldn’t be continued and increased. 


BANK: | also believe that interscholastic programs should 
continue as far as transportation facilities permit. Competi- 
tive sports develop leadership, aggressiveness, initiative, 
the desire for conflict, the will to win in spite of tough op- 
position—all of these are qualities of military and naval 
leadership we'll need in the men who lead our soldiers and 
sailors in tomorrow’s battles. 


TUNNEY: And | might add that in a Democracy where dis- 
ciplining men isn‘t the Government's practice, the discipline 
of competitive athletics is invaluable. 


BANK: And | suggest that the schools not waste time or 
transportation getting to games. Play your nearest opponent 
three times a season instead of once—if other opponents 
are faraway. 
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ay 
Re LINE with its quarter-century policy of stimulating and : 
maintaining interest in basketball, as the country’s leading | 
manufacturer of basketball footwear, the Converse Rubber me be 
Company will sponsor the famous DICK DUNKEL Basketball tio 
it 
Rating and Forecast for the 1942-1943 season. = al 
but 
DICK DUNKEL’S Ratings have been 79.2 percent accurate = 
ore 
since this Forecast was started in 1935. ing 
the 
THE FIRST ISSUE of the Forecast, covering games starting es ho 
January 4, 1943, will be in the mails on Tuesday, December HSV 
29, 1942. Complete lists of College and Service Team con- = 
tests, with probable winners indicated, as well as teams leading a “~* 
nationally and sectionally, will be listed each week of the Sie 
playing season on Forecast Posters for posting in windows oF Thro 
on bulletin boards. - of th 
printe 
CONVERSE considers it a privilege to make this further con- ee 
tribution to the advancement of basketball. ie 
Sincerely, 
CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
Malden, Massachusetts i 


They ve got what it takes to Win! 


ay CONVERSE ALLSTAR 


BASKETBALL SHOES 


AY we take this opportu- 

nity to wish you all a very 

cheery new year—and to 
usher in a special issue on the physi- 
cal education aspects of the High 
School Victory Corps. 

As you probably know, the Vic- 
tory Corps is the joint handiwork of 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the National Policy Com- 
mittee. It is the only flexible but 
all-inclusive plan, national in scope, 
but related to the needs of individ- 
ual schools and communities, which 
offers our schools a means of mak- 
ing their maximum contribution to 
the war effort. 

The complete details for instal- 
ling, organizing, and operating the 
HSVC may be found in the pamph- 
let the Office of Education has dis- 
tributed to every high school ad- 
ministrator in the country. 

The physical fitness recommenda- 
tions are completely detailed in a 
second manual, Physical Fitness 
Through Physical Education,* some 
of the highlights of which are re- 
printed, with permission, in this 
issue. 


RATIFYING indeed is the man- 

ner in which our secondary 
schools are rallying behind the 
HSVC. Started only a few short 
months ago, the Corps now has 
chapters in thousands of high 
schools throughout the country. 

Upon acceptance for general 
membership, the student is priv- 
ileged to join one of the Corps’ five 
special divisions, namely: 

1. Air Service, as preparation for 
service as aviation cadets or as air- 
craft repair or maintenance work- 
ers. 


2. Land Service, as preparation 
for some branch of the Army 
ground forces (infantry, tank corps, 
artillery, signal corps). 

3. Sea Service, as preparation for 
some branch of Navy or Merchant 

*For your personal copy of this manual 


write to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., enclosing 25c. 


Marine (other than Naval 
tion). 

4. Production Service, as prepara- 
tion for work in war industry, agri- 
culture, or other essential civilian 
production jobs. 

5. Community Service, as prepa- 
ration for work in community or 
other service occupations, such as: 
teaching, social work, medicine, 
nursing, dentistry, librarianship, or 
other professional services; stenog- 
rapher, typist, bookkeeper, or other 
commercial services; home-making, 
child care, home nursing, nutrition, 
or similar services. 


Avia- 


A message from 
Commissioner Studebaker 
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ROM now on, the HSVC will be 

directed on a full-time national 
basis by the distinguished educator, 
Dr. A. L. Threlkeld, who is on a 
leave of absence from his job as 
superintendent of schools in Mont- 
clair, N. J. His headquarters will 
be at the Office of Education in 
Washington, where he will cooper- 
ate closely with Commissioner John 
W. Studebaker. 

Dr. Threlkeld is a Missouri-born 
educator who has devoted more than 
thirty years of his life to American 
schools. One of his most recent ser- 
vices was as chairman of the War- 
time Commission committee study- 
ing the war role of the schools, 
whose report spawned the HSVC 
program. 

Dr. Threlkeld is not substituting 
for Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, 
who will resume his duties as Chair- 
man of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil for the HSVC as soon as he re- 
cuperates from his harrowing ex- 
periences in the Pacific. 


CHOOL men may keep abreast 
of the latest HSVC develop- 
ments through Education for Vic- 
tory, the biweekly publication of 
(Concluded on page 40) 


SELECTION OF PUPILS FOR TRAINING 


How to Determine Who Is and Who Is Not Able to Take the 
Program, from the Physical Fitness Manual, Chapter II 


r TE physical fitness program 

outlined for the High School 

Victory Corps is set up for 
healthy high school pupils. It is 
intended to be strenuous, even for 
it is too (b) 
strenuous for those who are physi- 
cally impaired. This means that a 
careful selection of students is need- (c) 
ed before the training starts. It is 
necessary to differentiate between: 


1. The healthy students who are 


the healthy. Therefore, 


able to take the program. 


2. Those who are not healthy and (2) All 


therefore not able to take the pro- 
gram in its original form. 


(a) 


The selection of pupils by the 
teacher of physical education should (b) 
be based on three factors: (1) Case 
history, (2) Physical inspection, (3) 
Careful observation during the first 


weeks of training. 


The precise case history of the 
student is far more important than (c) 
is generally known. It should reveal 
all former illness and temporary dis- 
turbances. A comprehensive case 


history furnishes most of the con- 
siderations which the teacher needs 
for his selection; 
teacher cannot be persistent enough 
in getting it before he inspects the 
individual student. He obtains this 


material: 


A. From the student himself; it 
is advisable to request from all stu- 
dents a concise written report on: 


(1) All former illness, which may be 
done in the form of questions 


such as: 


(a) “Report all kinds of illnesses 


therefore, 


the 


time when they occurred.” 
(For instance: Scarlet Fever, 
January, February, 1929; 
Rheumatism, October till De- 
cember, 1941.) 


“Have you ever been a hos- 
pital patient? When? How 
long? For what illness?” 


“Have you had treatment by 
a physician or a_ clinic? 
When? How long? For what 
illness?” (Here you may 
have to repeat things which 
you answered in a.) 


present illness or physical 


impairment. 


“Have you had medical treat- 
ment during the last three 
months? For what illness?” 
‘Do you, now, have any 
complaints regarding your 
health?” (For instance, head- 
ache, a weak heart, a weak 
leg, abdominal pain, men- 
strual pain, etc.) 

“Have you been asked to re- 
port to any physician or 
clinic for further observa- 
tion? For what disturb- 
ance?” 


(3) Special wishes for physical im- 
provement. 
What special wish do you have 
for improving your physical con- 
dition? (Do you feel lacking in 
strength or endurance? Do you 


want to put on or lose weight, 


etc.?) 
(4) General remarks which the stu- 
dent wants to add regarding his 


condition. 


B. From the parents (see below). 
C. From medical documents. 


To obtain the case histories as pre- 


you have ever had, and the ___ tions of 


cisely and quickly as possible, ques- 


the above type may be dic- 


ARMY 
Height Min. Stand. Max. 
60 105 117 146 
61 107 119 149 
62 109 121 151 
63 112 124 155 
64 114 127 159 
65 117 130 163 
66 120 133 166 
67 123 137 171 
68 127 141 176 
69 130 145 181 
70 134 149 186 
71 139 153 191 
72 141 157 196 
73 145 161 200 
14 148 165 200 
75 152 169 200 
76 156 173 200 


HEIGHT-WEIGHT REQUIREMENTS FOR AIR FORCE 
Between Ages of 18 and 20 


65 and under 


68 and under 
70 and under 
72 and under 


Minimum: 10 pounds under the standards 
shown above. 


Maximum: Variations above the standards 


are 


constitute such obesity as to inter- 
fere actually or potentially with 
normal physical activity. 


NAVY 
Height 18 19 20 
644 1S 120 125 
68 119 124 ~~ 129 
70 3=s-124'ti‘z29Ss«d8H 
722 +130 135 ~#8©140 
4 135 #«+140 148 
1476 142 145 153 


disqualifying if sufficient to 


tated to the students, and they 
be told to answer them at home 
possible (and psychologically rr 
able), these brief report- may hy 
countersigned by one of the 
This increases the value of the rm. 
port; in addition it Encourages py 
ents to write informative letters j 
the teacher or to get in Dersong| 
touch with him. 


If the pupil has a home-rogy, 
teacher, he may add a brief eo 
to the report. The teacher of phys. 
cal education may study these te 
ports carefully. Rather than inspeq, 
ing his students before he is familig 
with the reports, he should postpon, 
the physical inspection for a day » 
two. 


The evaluation of the reports 
not too difficult, if the teacher speng 
time and thought on them. & 
may mark with colored pencil, itens 
which, in his judgment, have beg. 
ing on the student’s present conji. 
tion. He will disregard, for instang 
measles or even diphtheria, if they 
have occurred years before with. 
out reported after effects. 


He will, however, take careful no. 
tice of an old heart disease, tubercy. 
losis or any nervous disease, h 
short, he will mark all those fack 
which, from his knowledge of school 
hygiene and school health work, 
may be of significance to the present 
condition of the student. And he ma 
summarize these facts with a pen- 
cilled note at the end of each report 

With this report at hand (and ay 
previous medical document regari- 
ing the case), the teacher is we 
prepared to inspect the student. 


Physical inspection 


The physical inspection in ths 
program has one major objective: 
decide whether or not the studet 
is able to take the strenuous pI 
gram of physical training. If, on th 
basis of history and inspection, tk 
student seems completely healthy, 
he may be admitted to the training 
If any physical impairment is fount 
or even the suspicion of an impal- 
ment, then the parents should & 
informed, and the student shoul 
bring a letter from a physician. 

For the sake of security, i 
teacher should not risk any decisiots 
regarding, for instance, heart trouble 
or the strength of an abdominl 
scar. 


The following suggestions are Col 


fined to the practical aim of th 
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; ion, to the decision regarding 
ical training. 

re. general appearance of the 

, is an important factor; but the 

“4ype” alone is not decisive. A mus- 

student may tire easily, and 

a slender, weak-looking student may 

be surprisingly enduring. Many of 

these qualities are inherited; this is 
important for physical education, 
because it is very difficult to influ- 
ence inherited qualities by training. 

The thin students and the fat stu- 
dents require individual attention. 
In both cases, the teacher should re- 
frain from generalizing, as leanness 
as well as obesity are due to many 
reasons. A thin student may be 
strengthened by physical training; 
but he may also need rest and spe- 
cial medical measures. 

A fat student may or may not lose 
weight by training; in addition, he 
may be harmed by physical strain. 
Both the thin and fat pupils should 
be sent to physicians; medical and 
laboratory examinations may arrive 
at a correct analysis of the individ- 
ual case. 

For judging general appearance, 
knowledge of case history is impor- 
tant. A thin boy may be entirely 
healthy; but if he has suffered from 
tuberculosis, or if tuberculosis is in 
his family, his leanness may have a 
different significance. 

2. Weight and height of the stu- 
dent may be taken, and the cir- 
cumference of the thorax may be 
measured at deepest inspiration and 
expiration. Though these figures 
have no significance for the selection 
—the variety of types is too great— 
they are of interest in the reexami- 
nation of students during the train- 
ing. ' 

3. Systematic tests of vision and 
hearing have no place in this exami- 
nation. Their bearing on physical 
education is limited to those grave 
cases which, by their defect, would 
risk accident in the training. (This 
refers to visual acuities of less than 
20/50 after correction with glasses 
or to hearing defects which make 
it impossible to understand com- 
mands.) The gravest cases are 
known to the class teacher and 
should be reported to the teacher of 
physical education. Dubious cases 
should be decided by the physician. 

4. Pupils with considerable en- 
largement of the tonsils should be 
sent to a physician; they are fit for 
training either with medical permis- 
sion or after short treatment. 

5. The condition of the teeth while 
important for other reasons, has no 
relation to the selection for physical 
training. 

6. Shoulder girdle and arms re- 
quire inspection for the training 
rather than for the selection. The 


For the Army 


. Visual acuity 20/20 bilateral. 

- Normal color vision. 

. Unimpaired ocular muscle balance. 

. Unimpaired optical organism, ana- 
tomically and mechanically. 

5. Good respiratory ventilation and 
vital capacity. 

6. Hearing 20/20 each ear. 


7. Serviceable non-carious teeth with 
good occlusion. (Consult nearest 
Air Force Station or Aviation 
Cadet Examining Board for min- 
imum dental requirements.) 

8. A stable equilibrium. 


9. A sound cardiovascular system, 
nervous and organic. 

10. A well formed, well-adjusted, and 
coordinated physique. 


11. Height, minimum, 60 inches; maxi- 
mum, 76 inches. (Height, require- 
ments fer fighter pilots, 64”-69”; 
for other pilots, 64”-76”; for bom- 
bardiers and navigators, 60”-76".) 

12. An integrated and stable nervous 
system. 


- won = 


These standards have been prepared 
jointly by the medical departments of 
the Army and Navy air services. 


PHYSICAL STANDARDS FOR AIR FORCES 


For the Navy 


_ 
. 


Normal vision 20/20 each eye, un- 

aided by glasses. 

2. Normal hearing. 

3. Normal color vision. 

4. Unimpaired ocular organs and ocu- 
lar muscle balance. 

5. Minimum height requirements, 64 
inches; maximum height require- 
ments, 76 inches. 

6. Minimum weight requirements, 124 
pounds; maximum weight re- 
quirements, 200 pounds. Weight 
in excess of 200 pounds may be 
acceptable provided such weight 
does not constitute obesity to 
extent of physical handicap. 

7. Normal respiratory ventilation and 
vital capacity. 

8. A sound cardiovascular system, 
nervous and organic. Minimum 
blood pressure 105, maximum, 
135. 

9. Freedom from rupture or evidence 
of abnormal relaxed rings, con- 
ducive to rupture. 

10. Minimum of 18 sound teeth, 2 of 
which shall be opposing molars. 
(All incisors or satisfactory re- 
placements.) 

11. A well formed, well adjusted co- 
ordinated physique, a stable equi- 
librium, an integrated and stable 
central nervous system. 

12. No history indicative of suscepti- 

bility to hay fever or asthma. 


great majority of pupils have well 
trained legs but weak and poorly 
trained upper extremities. The im- 
provement of this condition is an 
important task in the present train- 
ing. It should also be considered in 
girls, for their prospective work in 
war industries. 


7. The shape of the chest has little 
significance for the selection. The 
form of the thorax is hereditary, 
and a pupil with a flat chest may be 
completely healthy. If the case his- 
tory has made certain that there is 
no tuberculosis in the history of the 
pupil or his family, then only con- 
spicuous deformities of the chest 
need medical decision. In all healthy 
pupils, no matter what their thorax 
form may be, the physical training 
can greatly improve respiration and 
respiratory musculature. 

8. Heart function and circulation 
are the most important problems in 
strenuous physical training. Their 
discovery is rightly entrusted to 
medical examinations, in the armed 
forces as well as in the school health 
service. 

But how can the teacher of physi- 
cal education suspect a disturbance 
of heart function or circulation, if 
no medical examination has preceded 
his inspection? The following con- 
sideration may be of some assist- 
ance: 

(a) The case history is again of 
particular importance. If the pupil 


has ever suffered from a heart dis- 
turbance of any kind he needs a new 
medical examination before being 
admitted to capacity training. At- 
tention should also be paid to rheu- 
matic fever in the history, no mat- 
ter when it had occurred. Rheu- 
matic faver is frequently the cause 
of organic heart disease. Recent 
statistics have shown that its sig- 
nificance as a forerunner to heart 
disturbances has not been fully ap- 
preciated in the discovery of car- 
diacs in schools. 

(b) Since the teacher cannot ex- 
amine the heart, he depends upon 
observing the circulation. In doing 
so, he should keep in mind: the cir- 
culation sustained by a weak heart, 
even by a heart with an organic de- 
fect, may be entirely sufficient if 
the body is not in action. It may be 
compensated so well that even the 
pupil’s pulse feels completely nor- 
mal. The disturbance may clearly 
appear, however, after physical ac- 
tivity even of short duration. 

Therefore the teacher should 
keenly observe his new students 
after physical activities. He should 
pay attention to changes which may 
be caused by a circulatory disturb- 
ance: 


(1) Is the student panting unduly? 
(an insufficient circulation does 


(Continued on page 39) 
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ALL-PURPOSE CONDITIONING DRILLS 


General, Grass, and Ranger Exercises for the Drillmaster, from 
Fitness Manual, Chapter IV, Activities for Boys 


the Physical 


TRENGTH and_ endurance 

are developed quickly through 

9 regular use of conditioning 

mills, especially if they are steadily 

sased in intensity. Three types 

¢ conditioning drills are offered 

sre: A general conditioning drill, 

‘erass drill, and Ranger activities. 

sy can be adapted to indoor and 

“door use in small areas and re- 

quire no equipment. 

' For the general drills to be most 

| ive, it is imperative to: 


' 3. To do the exercises in good 
form, i.e., exactly as described, and 
with zest. 

2.To increase the number of 
times each exercise is performed, 
as the capacities of the individuals 
develop. 

3. To maintain sustained effort 
without rest or pause between ex- 
ercises. Each exercise must be thor- 
oughly learned before going on to 
the next one. When the drill is 
memorized, then all the exercises 
should be done without stopping. 

4. To master unit number one be- 
fore going on to unit number two, 
' and likewise units one and two, be- 
fore going on to unit number three. 

§. Finally, to perform each exer- 
' cise the maximum number of times 
_ indicated. 


The drills should be conducted in 
' open order. The boys may be 
whipped into formation as follows: 
From closed order in columns of 
three’s and four’s, on the command, 
Extend to the left, March!, all raise 
arms sideward and run to the left 
until there are at least twelve inches 
between fingertips. The boys on the 
right flank stand fast. On the com- 
mand Cover!, they straighten lines 
from front to back and lower arms 
to sides. 


Unit One 


1. Stand with feet about a foot 
» apart, knees slightly bent, arms 
taised backward. (1) Swing arms 
forward and jump upward. (2) 
‘Swing arms backward and jump up- 
' ward. (3) Swing arms forward, up- 
' ward and jump upward about one 
| foot. (4) Swing arms backward and 
, jump upward 5 to 12 times. 


2. From position of attention: (1) 
Squat rest—a deep knee bend with 
hands on floor in front of feet. (2) 
_ Extend legs backward to front lean- 
_ ing rest — body is straight from 
Shoulder to feet, weight supported on 


hands and toes. (3) Return to squat 
rest. (4) Return to attention. 12 to 
25 times. 


3. Feet slightly apart, with elbows 
bent, fists at shoulders. (1) Bend 
knees deeply and thrust arms for- 
ward, keeping body erect. (2) Re- 
turn to starting position. (3) Bend 
trunk forward and thrust arms 
downward, touching toes, keeping 
knees straight. (4) Return to start- 
ing position. 10 to 20 times. 


4. Lie on back, arms stretched 
sideways. (1) Raise legs slowly, 
swinging them over head and touch- 
ing toes to ground above head. (2) 
Lower legs slowly to starting po- 
sition. The count is slow; 10 to 20 
times. 


Unit Two 


5. Stand erect, arms in running 
position. (1) Run in place. Begin 
slowly and run in place about ten 
steps (count only step of left foot). 
Speed up for another ten steps, 
raising knees hard. Then run slowly 
ten steps. 


6. Feet about 30 inches apart, 
arms extended overhead, hands 
clasped. (1) Bend sideward left. (2 
and 3) Continue bend to left, trying 
to go deeper on each count. (4) Re- 
turn to starting position and repeat 
to right. 10 to 20 times. 


7. Lie on back, arms extended 
overhead, legs flat on ground and 
straight. (1) Sit up; at same time, 
draw knees to chest, leaning for- 
ward and swinging arms forward 
to a rowing position. (2) Return to 
starting position. 10 to 20 times. 


8. From position of attention: (1) 
Squat rest. (2) Front leaning rest. 
(3) Bend elbows, touching chest to 
floor. (4) Straighten elbows. (5 and 
6) Repeat counts 3 and 4. (7) Re- 
turn to squat rest. (8) Return to at- 
tention. 5 to 12 times. 


Unit Three 


9. Feet about 24 inches apart, 
hands clasped behind head, elbows 
well back, chin in. (1) Bend trunk 
forward. (2) “Bounce” trunk down- 
ward and at same time rotate 
trunk to left. (3) “Bounce” trunk 
downward and rotate trunk to right. 
(4) Return to starting position. 10 
to 20 times. 

10. Left foot about eight inches 
forward, hands clasped on top of 
head. (1) Sit on right heel. (2) 
Bounce from this position and 


spring upward, knees straight. 
Change position of feet. (3) Drop to 
squat on left heel. (4) Spring and 
change position of feet. Add two a 
week until able to do 25. 


11. Lie on back, arms sideward, 
palms down, legs raised straight up 
with feet together. (1) Swing legs 
vigorously to left, touching ground 
on left side. (2) Same to right. Be- 
gin slowly and increase tempo 
gradually. 

12. From front leaning rest: (1) 
Bend elbows and touch chest to 
floor. (2) Straighten elbows. Repeat 
8 to 20 times. Some may be unable 
to continue this exercise and keep 
the rhythm. These individuals may 
change to the “knee-rest position,” 
i.e., hands and knees on floor, feet 
raised. If they are still unable to 
continue, they may relax the whole 
body and simply push up the shoul- 
ders. But they should not stop try- 
ing. 


Suggestions 


1. The numbers given after each 
exercise indicate the minimum and 
maximum times the exercises are 
to be performed, e.g., in exercise 2 
the dosage indicated is 12 to 25. 
This means to begin with 12 times 
and gradually increase to 25 as the 
condition of the boys improve. 


2. “To master unit number one” 
indicates the ability to better the 
minimum set for each exercise. 


3. To overcome any faltering 
between exercises, the teacher may 
say just before the last execution 
of any exercise, “Ready for the sec- 
ond exercise.” 


4. In teaching the exercises: (a) 
Demonstrate each before asking the 
class to do it. (b) Give commands 
clearly and concisely. (c) Keep the 
class working together by counting: 
“1-2-3-4-, 1-2-3-4,” or “1-2, 1-2,” 
or “up”’—“down”—“left”—‘right.” 
Clapping the hands, beating time 
with the heel or a tom-tom or drum 
may be substituted for the voice. 


The teacher should not always 
perform with the class, since he 
must be free to observe and correct 
faults. He should observe from 
front, side and rear, commenting on 
the good performance, correcting 
the faulty one, urging all to better 
performance. 

The boys should be encouraged to 
improve themselves by individual 
practice at home. 


The grass drill was originally 
used as part of the training for 
football squads to develop agility 
and endurance. The exercises are 
given in varied order, at the will of 
the instructor, and upon his com- 
mand. 

Front-Up-Back: At the command, 
Front!, the boys fall to the ground 
quickly, face down, breaking the 
fall with the hands. On Up!, they 
bend forward and fall back, break- 
ing the fall by rolling to a seat, then 
lie on their backs. On Front! they 
change to a position of face down, 
hands toward the front. 

If the command, Back! is given 
when boys are face down, they 
squat through (i.e., support the 


ARM CARRY: The carrier lifts his man by 
placing one arm below his thighs and 
the other around the small of his back. 


CROSS CARRY: The victim, lying across 
the carrier's back, is grasped around the 
shoulders and legs; lifted, then carried. 


weight on the hands and extend the 
legs through the arms and lie 
down). Vary the order of the com- 
mands so that the boys cannot an- 
ticipate the next movement. 2 to 5 
minutes. ' 

To round out the grass drill, ad- 
ditional exercises to develop the 
shoulder and abdominal muscles 
should be inserted. Some of these 
exercises include: 

Sit up: Lie on back, hands be- 
hind head, raise trunk and twist so 
that left elbow touches right knee. 
Return to supine position. Repeat 
with right elbow touching left knee. 
Continue. 

Push up: Lie face down, place 
hands on floor, shoulder width 


apart. Push up, keeping bac 
straight so that weight is supporteg 
on hands and feet, arms straight, 
return to starting position. Continye 

Bicycling: Lie on back, raise legs 
and hips high. Imitate movement of 
riding a bicycle. 

Deep knee bending: Place hands 
on hips, bend knees deeply, back 
straight, until sitting on heels. Re 
turn to standing position. Continue 

Legs overhead: Lie on back, raise 
legs upward and touch toes to floor 
behind the head. Return to position. 
Keep legs straight. Continue. 

Legs right and left: Lie on back, 
arms sideward, palms down, leg 
raised straight up. Swing legs vig- 
orously sideward right until legs 
practically touch ground. Repeat to 
left. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THE RECREATIONAL GAME PROGRAM 


A Select Program of Running Activities, Relays, Combatives, and Group 
Games from Physical Fitness Manual, Chapter IV, Activities for Boys 


UNNING develops endurance 
and, in some forms, specific 
skills in getting over or 

obstacles. Where the stu- 

ll required to run 100 yards 
or over, special care must be exer- 
cised. In addition to several weeks 
of preliminary training, the trainees 
should be given a medical examina- 
tion by a properly qualified physi- 
| Where such an examination is im- 
ctical, the teacher should admin- 

" ister the Pulse Rate of Recovery Test 
before starting work. After one week 
of training the test should be given 
again. Unless the second test shows 
a quicker return of the pulse to nor- 
mal, consideration should be given 


Indian Wrestling 


to the cardio-vascular system. The 
reason for its failure to respond to 
training should be determined be- 
fore permitting the pupil to continue 
with the training program. 

Advice of a qualified physician 
should be secured if possible. 

No boy in the ninth grade should 
be permitted to train for or attempt 
to run distances greater than 220 
yards. The younger boys in grade 10 
as well as those who appear to be 
less physically mature should either 
be barred from running 440 yards 
or longer distances or be given more 
careful attention than the older, 
more mature pupils. 


In general, the training program 
should be characterized by starts, 
short bursts of speed, and jogging on 
the grass during the preliminary 
training period. No one should be 
permitted to run 100 yards at top 
speed before the end of the second 
week, In the 440- and 880-yard runs, 
where the full distance is covered, 
only the first half should be run at 
top speed; the second half should be 
jogged. 

Road work is a combination of 
hiking and running to develop the 
ability to cover long distances in the 
shortest possible time. The starting 
distance should be between three 
and five miles. This hike is a brisk 
walk, interspersed with running 
{not jogging). At each practice the 
distance should be covered in less 
time, and gradually increased until 
boys are able to cover eight to ten 
miles in fast time. 

There should be no rest periods. 
When beginning road work the pe- 
riod of hiking will be long and of 
running, short. With increased prac- 
tice, running time increases as hik- 
ing decreases. 


Cross country. The course may be 
over hills, through woods, across 
brooks, over open fields or parks and 
golf courses. It is not running on city 
streets or highways. As suggestions: 

1. Warm up before the practice 
jaunt. 

2. Wear full length sweat clothing 
on cool days. 

3. Shorten the stride going up hill. 

4. Breathe through mouth and 
nose. 

5. Use an easy relaxed stride. 

6. After the run continue to walk 
a short distance in the fresh air be- 
fore using the shower. 


Steeple chase is a set form of ob- 
stacle racing utilizing hurdles and 
water jumps. The National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association and the 
Amateur Athletic Union publish rule 
books that describe these events and 


give the rules for them. 

Obstacle running may be done 
either indoors or outdoors. Each 
school may set up its own course, 
using any available obstacles. In- 
doors, the horse, parallel bars, buck, 
benches ropes, and ladders offer 
themselves. Outdoors the obstacles 
may be hurdles, fences, ditches, 
walls and posts. 

1. Common sense and caution 
must be used in selecting obstacles. 

2. Boys must *be skilled in sur- 


mounting each obstacle before start- 
ing the entire course. 

3. The course may be used for con- 
ditioning and for competition. 

4. Competition may be against 
time, individual against individual, 
or group against group. 

Relay races add interest and com- 
petition to the program as well as 
vigorous exercise. Teams should 
not number more than nine mem- 
bers so that few will be standing 
idle. The distances in the relays 
should be long enough to require the 
players to put forth sustained and 
vigorous effort. The distances in- 
volved in the different relays may 
be progressively increased as the 
boys improve in physical condition. 

Rather than disqualify a team 
when infractions occur, such as run- 
ning out to meet the next runner, it 
is better to charge a foul and then 
add the number of fouls to the team’s 
order of finish. 

1. Shuttle Relay: Divide class into 
groups of not more than eight each. 
Establish starting lines at opposite 
ends of the running space. Place 
half of each group (ones) behind 
the starting lines, with players 
standing one behind the other. 

At the signal “Go,” the first run- 
ner of the “Ones’’ runs forward, 
crosses the starting line at the op- 
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posite end, and touches off the first 
of the “Twos.” He runs forward, 
crosses the starting line and touches 
off the second of the “Ones.” Each 
runner does the same in turn. The 
team finishing first wins. 


2. Jump Stick Relay: Divide class 
into groups of not more than eight 
each. Station runner number 1 
about 10 yards in front of his team, 
holding a wand or broom stick 
(about three feet long). 


At the signal “Go,” number 1 
runs toward his team, holding one 
end of the stick. When he reaches 
his team, number 2 takes hold of 
the other end of the stick. Together 
they run toward the end of their 
team, holding the stick about a foot 
from the ground so that each player 
jumps over it as it moves along. 

Number 1 stays at the end of the 
line. Number 2 takes the stick and 
runs to the starting point (10 yards 
in front). He repeats number 1’s 
action. Each player does the same 
until number 1 is back at the start- 
ing line. 

3. Duck Waddle: Divide class into 
groups of not more than eight each. 
Establish a turning point about five 
yards in front of a starting line. 

The first player assumes a knee- 
bend position. In this position on 
the signal, “Go,” he waddles to the 
turning point and returns, crossing 
the starting line. He touches off the 
next player who does the same. 
This continues until each one has 
had a turn. The team finishing first, 
wins. 

4. Bouncing: Same formation as 
for Duck Waddle. 

The first player assumes knee- 
bend position. At signal “Go,” he 
travels in short, bouncing jumps to 
the turning point and returns, cross- 
ing the starting line. He touches off 
the next player, who does the same. 
Continue until each one has had a 
turn. The team finishing first, wins. 

5. Crab-Walk: Same formation 
as for Duck Waddle. 

The first player sits down sup- 
porting himself on his hands and 
feet, facing upward, feet on the 
starting line and toward the turn- 
ing point. At the signal “Go,” he 
moves in this way, i.e., feet first, to 
the turning point and returns, cross- 
ing the starting line. He touches off 
the next player who does the same. 
Continue until each one has had a 
turn. The team finishing first, wins. 

Variations: The same, but with 
hands leading instead of feet. 

6. Wheelbarrow: Same formation 
as for Duck Waddle. 
sf At signal “Go,” the first player 
«Places his hands on the floor, ex- 
tends his legs backward in straddle 
position. The second player walks 


between number l’s legs, grasping 
number 1 at the thighs. In this po- 
sition they travel to the turning 
point and return. The first player is 
walking on his hands. His legs are 
carried by the player. They cross 
the starting line. The second player 
becomes the wheelbarrow, and the 
third player becomes the pusher. 
Continue until each player has had 
his turn. The team finishing first, 
wins. 

7. Horse and Rider: Same forma- 
tion as for Duck Waddle. 

The first player is the horse. The 
second is the rider. The rider mounts 
the hips of the horse and places his 
hands on his shoulders. The horse 


Rooster Fight 


Neck Pull 


travels to the turning point and re- 
turns. They cross the starting line 


and rider becomes the horse, and 
third player becomes the rider. 


Group games 


Sports and games contribute to 
the development of endurance and 
skill and are of value in developing 
the combative spirit and the will 
to win. In order to derive the maxi- 
mum benefits from the game pro- 
gram there must be more partici- 
pation by more people, i.e., more 
games, longer periods, and more 
boys in the games. 

Many group games can be made 
more vigorous and rugged to meet 
the objectives of this program. 

1. Broncho Tag: (Developed from 


Three Deep). The players are 
tered about in pairs. The boy 

ing behind wraps his arms “4 
the waist of the one in front 
chaser and one runner are sele 
The chaser attempts to tag the 
ner. The runner may exape a 
clasping the waist of the rear Re 
of any pair. If he succeeds, the 
boy in the pair becomes the 

and the chaser pursues him. 


If the chaser tags the runner be. 
fore he escapes, the runner 
the chaser and the chaser 
the runner. To prevent a 
from escaping the pairs twist and 
turn. The front boy is Permitted tp 
ward off the runner by using his 
hands. The game may be intensified 
by increasing the number of chas. 
ers and runners. 

2. Circle bombing. (Developed 
from Circle Dodge Ball.) Divide the 
class into two teams. Team A forms 
a circle around Team B. The ob- 
ject is for Team A to hit, with a 
volley ball, soccer ball, or basket- 
ball, as many players of Team B as 
is possible in a given time. Team B 
may run, jump and dodge to avoid 
being hit, but most stay within the 
circle. 

At the end of a given time the 
teams change places. A point is 
scored each time a man is hit. This 
game should be played with two or 
more balls and fifteen to twenty 
players on a team. The game may 
be intensified by increasing the 
number of balls. 

3. Bull Dozing. (Developed from 
King of the Mountain.) Teams A 
ana B form inside a plainly marked 
circle. The size of the circle depends 
on the number of players. Each 
team should be so marked or clothed 
as to be readily identified by the 
opponents. 

The object is to eject an opponent 
from the ring by pushing, pulling, 
throwing, or charging. When ahy 
part of a player touches the ground 
on or outside the circle, he is out 
of the game. At the end of a given 
period of time, the team with the 
most players remaining in the cir- 
cle is the winner. To intensify the 
game call time when most of the 
boys have been eliminated. 

4. Pull Away. Establish a goal 
line at each end of the playing space. 
Team A lines up along one goal line 
and Team B lines up across the 
center of the field facing Team A. 
At a signal, the players of Team A 
try to cross safely to the opposite 
goal. Players of Team B attempt 
to tag as many players of Team A 
as possible. When a player is tagged, 
he becomes a member of the op- 
ponents’ team. 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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Number 5... This is the new Bike No. 5. Always popular 
in the Bike line, it provides the wearer proper and effective 
support for the “vital zone.” 


Number 10... This is an adaption of the popular No. 10. 


With a wider waistband, it affords the wearer additional 


support and comfortable “vital zone” protection. 


A Little Elastic...and 2a lot 


Stocks of the elastic webbing used to make Bike’s 
familiar War Time models have been frozen—they 
are now going into supporters for our Armed Forces. 
However, some stocks which do not lend them- 
selves to military use have been released by the 
WPB for civilian goods. It is not the webbing you 
are accustomed to in Bike Supporters, yet it 
is elastic. 

All Bike’s ingenuity has gone into redesigning our 
present supporters so that this supply of elastic 
webbing will go as far as possible in providing the 
kind of protective support so essential to young 


op Ingenuity 


athletes the country over. The two models shown 
here are the result. 

Toassure good “vital zone” protection— the waist- 
band of non-elastic webbing is reinforced with a 
cleverly designed elastic insert for comfortable fit. 
The pouch—of cool, mesh construction—serves a 
double purpose. Incorporating long-stretch elastic 
threads, it allows the necessary pouch and legband 
adjustment provides comfortable support. 
Waistband has a plastic buckle for easy adjust- 
ment, snug fit. Three sizes: Small, Medium and 
available for immediate ordering. 


Large sizes 


SALES AGENTS: A. S. Callaway & Co., Inc., 306 Broadway, New York « Martin & Martin, 5 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago « McDonald & Billmire, 619 Mission Street, San Francisco « John H. Graham & 
Company, Inc., 105 Duane Street, New York « H. B. Hughes, 1209 N. Edgefield Avenue, Dallas. 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


41 West 25th Street, Chicago 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TEACHER 


Ways and Means of Expediting Your Physical Education Program. 
from the Physical Fitness Manual, Chapter II, Administration 


HE successful operation of a 
wartime program of physical 
education in high schools will 
probably necessitate adjustments in 
several administrative and man- 
agerial proceduces. 

These changes would include: 
(1) increase in time for instruction 
and participation in physical edu- 
cation activities; (2) a requirement 
that all normal pupils participate 
regularly; (3) an increase in the in- 
tensity and ruggedness of the activi- 
ties included in the program; and 
(4) changes in the methods of pro- 
gram planning class organization, 
and teaching. 

The ways in which additional 
time in the school day may be found 
for physical education include re- 
organization of the school program 
or lengthening the school day. The 
problem of additional teacher time 
must be solved in a different way in 
each school. 

It may be that the principal could 
(1) utilize the help of volunteers 
such as recreation workers; (2) in- 
crease the number of teaching pe- 
riods required of all teachers; (3) 
eliminate classes whose contribu- 
tions to the war effort are of less 
immediate value; (4) bring back to 
teaching former teachers who are 
unemployed at present; and (5) 
organize larger classes with pupil 
squad leaders acting under the di- 
rection and supervision of a teacher. 

The increase in the strenuousness 
and the length of the activities make 
it essential to classify the pupils in 
ability groups. At least three groups 
seem desirable: 


1. The normal group which will 
be able to take the full program. 

2. The pupils who return to school 
after illness who will need a modi- 
fied program for a limited time. 

3. The physically handicapped and 
less healthy pupils. Such pupils, 
properly conditioned, are frequently 
able to take their places in war in- 
dustry. 

Each teacher should develop a 
plan that is suitable to his particular 
situation. Provision should be made 
for each of the following items: 

1. Plan ahead. Before the begin- 
ning of each school year (the pre- 
ceding spring, if possible) the chair- 
man of the physical fitness program, 
in cooperation with other men and 
women instructors, should work out 
suggested standards and policies. 
When an agreement has been 
reached, a conference should be 
held with the proper administrative 
authorities to review, adjust and 
approve the plans. 

2. After the plans and policies 
have been approved, the instructor 
should make a list of all of the 
activities. A teacher should keep 
clearly in mind: 

(A) The contribution the select- 
ed activities might make to the de- 
velopment of physical fitness. 

(B) The available facilities, 
equipment, and supplies: size and 
number of courts; size and location 
of gymnasium; play areas and sup- 
plies such as balls, bats and nets; 
budget for the year. 

(C) The characteristics of the 
community: the interests and atti- 
tudes towards certain activities. 


Where community interests are nar. 
row, intelligent effort should be 
made to enlarge and broaden them. 
Also, the suitability of activity for 
the location and available facilities 

(D) The pupils: age and nun- 
ber; previous training; physical de- 
fects. 

(E) The schedule: length of pe- 
riods and number per week; season 
of year; length of time to be spent 
in each activity. 

3. Arrange a schedule of activi- 
ties so that variation is adequate and 
the proper amount of time is de 
voted to each. The following prac- 
tices. should be observed in arrang- 
ing schedules: 

Boys’ and girls’ programs should be 
coordinated to make efficient use of 
the available facilities, equipment and 
supplies. 

An activity should be offered long 
enough for the pupils to become skilled 
in it. 

Special effort should be made t 
provide activities which the pupils 
will use daily at home and on week- 
ends. 

Based upon a physician’s recom- 
mendations, suitable activities should 
be provided for pupils who may be 
unfit to participate in the regular pro- 
gram. 

Insofar as possible, the intramural 
program should be coordinated with 
the physical education instructional 
period. Intramural contests in the 
various sports should be conducted in 
the intramural period throughout the 
time the sports are being taught in 
the physical education class. The in- 
tramural program, however, should 
not take the place of the physical edu- 
cation period. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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How to put your team in the 


TOURNAMENT PICTURE : 
/ 


APPLY 


SEALO-SAN VO 


HEN you have a Help put your team in the tournament picture. Apply 
confident team a low-cost, easily maintained Seal-O-San finish on your 
free from injuries, and reserves ready and well-coached, gym floor—now. Like 5350 successful coaches you'll agree 
you can make a strong bid for championship honors. Seal-O-San is essential for developing a winning team. 


. With Seal-O-San floor, l 
port T guickly develop confidence. For Seal-O-San's 100% slip. THE HUNTINGTON 4 LABORATORIES INC 


' pro- proof surface gives positive traction for quick starts and ais eee ai 
stops. It allows a player to pivot, dribble and score with- 

nural out f f . — 

with ear of pulling a muscle or spraining an ankle. 


na Naturally, with injuries absent, your entire squad 

| & reports for practice—regularly. First-stringers and re- 

ed in : . 
¢ the serves obtain thorough knowledge of your offense and e 

nt in defense, Thus, fortified with confidence and condition, 

ep in- 


your alert, speedy team chalks up victory after victory. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE PROVEN IDEAL GYMNASIUM FLOOR FINISH . . . ITS NAME IS SEAL-O-SAN 
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ATHLETE’S FOOT 
CASES REDUCED BY 


ALTA-CO POWDER 


@ When considering the fungicide to use for 
control of Athlete’s Foot, this question is 
important: 

Can continued, ordinary foot bath 
use reduce the number of cases- 
ALTA-CO POWDER can reduce the inci- 
dence of Athlete’s Foot—an exhaustive test 
in a huge institution demonstrated this. 
Alta-Co Powder is effective because it kills 
all the different fungi, as well as the spores, 

common in Athlete’s Foot. 

A report of the above-mentioned test, as 
well as other tests, are available to respon- 
sible persons upon request. 


For scientific Athiete’s Foot contro! 


POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


Westport, Connecticut 


SCHOLASTIC Coyg 


APPARATUS AND TUMBLING 7 


An All-Around Exercise Program, Chapter 
IV, Gymnastics, Physical Fitness Manual 


XERCISE on apparatus is 

especially valuable in de- 

. veloping strength, agility, 
and endurance. 

The class arrangement is depend- 
ent upon the size of the class, of the 
gymnasium, and upon the appara- 
tus available. Divide the class into 
groups according to facilities. Keep 
the group small to provide maxi- 
mum participation. Arrange the 
class and apparatus so that (a) 
those waiting their turns may see 
the performer; (b) so that there is 
safe and easy access to and from the 
apparatus. 


Climbing Ropes and Poles 
a. Climbing 

1. Ordinary climb (hand over 
hand). 

2. Climb without aid of feet 
(legs dangling). 

3. Climb without aid of feet (knee 
kick in each step). 

4. Swing on two ropes, vaulting 
for height (pendulum vault). 

5. Swing on one rope, vaulting 
over obstacles. 


b. Oblique and horizontal ropes or 
poles 


1. Travel, using hands and legs. 

2. Travel, using hands only. 

It is important that boys learn to 
descend the rope hand under hand. 
Caution them to save enough energy 
to climb down. In developing climb- 
ing ability, it may first be necessary 
to develop leg and arm strength on 
other pieces of apparatus. 


Parallel Bars (low or high) 
From end of bars: 

1. Dip while supported on hands. 

2. Dip while swinging. 

3. Travel forward on hands in 
support. 

4. Side vault left (right). 

5. Rear vault left (right). 

6. Swing with upper arm hang. 
From side of bars: 

7. Side vault left (right) over 
both bars. 

8. Front vault over both bars. 

9. Elephant vault. Cover both 
bars with a gym mat. 


Horizontal Bar 
High bar (beyond reach) 


1. Chin from a hang; any grip. 
2. Hang; raise knees. 


3. Hang; raise legs. 


4. Hang; swing feet forward ang 
upward over bar to support, 
Low bar (shoulder high) 

1. Side vault. 

2. Front vault. 

3. Bar vault for height; 
under the bar and over the — 
standards. 


Horse and Buck 


1. Straddle vault. 

2. Side vault, left (right), 

3. Front vault, left (right), 

4. Raise apparatus and vault fo 
height. 

5. Cover the horse or back with 
a gym mat and use as an obstacle 


Stall Bars 


1. From a hang, facing barg— 
chinning. 

2. From a hang, back to bars— 
knee raising, leg raising. 

3. Sitting on floor or on bench, 
feet fixed between rungs, trunk low. 
ering and raising (sit-ups). 


Flying Rings 
1. Hang and chin. 
2. Swing and pull up at end of 
swings. 
3. Hang or swing—raise knees. 
4. Hang or swing—raise legs. 


Horizontal Ladders 

1. Chin (pull ups). 

2. Travel forward. 

3. Travel sideward. 

4. Hang—raise knees. 

5. Hang—raise legs. 

Following are a number of sug 
gestions on the use of apparatus: 

1. Mats should be used as a safe 
ty precaution. 

2. Boys should be taught corred 
grips. 

3. Assistance should be provided 
during practice periods. 

4. The height of the apparatusis 
dependent upon the height of the 
boys and the type of activity. 

5. Exercise may be made mom 
difficult by raising the apparatus; 
by increasing the distance between 
the take-off and the apparatus; Bj 
adding obstacles. 


Tumbling skills 


The tumbling skills presented 
herein aim to teach boys how @ 
jump and fall without being hut} 
to give them sufficient practice 9 
that they will have a_ sense a 
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“whereaboutness”; and an ability 
to carry one another without in- 
jury. 


Care should be exercised to adopt 
proper safety precautions such as 
adequate rests, sufficient assistance, 
definite instructions during the 
training period, and the use of mats 
when the events are conducted on 
floors or other hard surfaces. 


Divide the class into small squads 
to increase participation. Place each 
squad either sitting or standing 
along the side of the mat. 


Left: Forward Roll 


1. Forward Roll: From a stand, 
bend forward, bend knees, and 
place hands on mat. Duck head be- 
tween legs, roll forward on back 
of neck and shoulders, grasping 
knees. Come to a stand. 


2. Shoulder Roll: Turn slightly to 
right, place hands on mat to left. 
Roll forward on left shoulder, pull- 
ing the left arm into the chest, roll- 
ing on the back and up to the feet. 


3. Backward Roll: From a stand 
with back to mat, lean forward, fall 
backward to a seat, roll backward, 
placing hands on mat over the 
shoulders, and at the same time 
drawing the knees to the chest. 
Push off with hands and roll to a 
stand. 


4. Dive Roll: Same as forward 
roll, preceded by a short dive from 
a standing takeoff from both feet, 
stretching arms forward. Repeat 
with a running start. 


Right: Backward Roll 


5. Cartwheel: From a run, make 
a quarter turn left, placing right 
foot sideward, right arm upward, 
throw the weight on the right foot, 
placing the right hand on mat. 
Raise ieft leg up, at same time 
placing left hand on mat, arms and 
legs spread. Bring left foot to mat 
as right hand is raised. Follow 
through to a stand. 


6. Head Spring: From a run, shift 
weight onto right foot, raise left leg 
forward and arms overhead. Swing 
left foot down, bend at waist, swing 
hands to mat, placing head on mat 
between hands. Follow through, 
swinging right leg overhead, push 
up with hands, arch back, snapping 
to a stand. 


7. Hand Spring: Same as head 
spring except that head does not 
touch mat. 


THERE'LL BE A 
TOMORROW... 


YESTERDAY ... bright with Peace, Con- 


tentment and Security ...a day of 


Happy Memories ...a day in the Past! 


TODAY ... dark with Strife and Sacri- 
fice ...a grim day of Fierce Deter- 
mination and Fixed Purpose! Though 


today be long, sometime again... 


THERE’LL BE A TOMORROW, dawning 
brilliantly with the fulfillment of 


Victory achieved ... with a vision of 


Peace on Earth and Good Will to Men. 


Al the present lime, we are devoling the major portion of our facilities 
to filling Government orders for Sports Equipment and other essential 
War Maleériel, which is being used by the Armed Forces throughout the 
world. To our many friends, we wish the best of luck for 1943, requesting 
their co-operation and indulgence until happier @ays are here again. 
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TESTS, MEASUREMENTS, STANDARDS 


Criteria for Classifying the Boys and Measuring Their Performances, 


SCHOLASTIC CON 


from the Physical Fitness Manual, Chapter V, Standards and Tests 


attainment of specific standards 
is part of the total program. For 
some activities, there are no suitable 
standards. Pending the formulation 
of same, teachers should make use 
of class averages for guidance. 
The standards contained herein 
constitute the best available evi- 
dence of satisfactory performance. 
They do not constitute valid criteria 
of optimum performance, Standards 
of optimum performance must be 
determined through experimenta- 
tion and then published for the 
guidance of teachers. For the pres- 
ent, pupils able to secure “superior” 
ratings in any test items should be 
encouraged to spend more time on 
those items in which their ratings 
are below “superior.” 


if modern physical education, the 


Classification for testing 


Boys in high school differ greatly 
in age, height and weight. These 
factors tend to favor or handicap 
them in athletic performance. To 
classify according to only one of 
these factors is less fair than to 
take all three factors into con- 
sideration, Therefore, the following 
classification plan should be used 
before the achievement tests are 
given: 

Determine for each boy his age 
in years and months (to the near- 
est month), his height (to the near- 
est half-inch), and his weight (to 
the nearest pound). In doing this, 


use any method that will save time 
and give fairly accurate measure- 
ments. 

After these measurements have 
been secured, refer to the table 
for classification. For example, a 
boy’s age is 14 years and 10 months, 
his height 61% inches, and his 
weight 136 pounds. The exponent 
for 14 years and 10 months is 30, 
the exponent for 61% inches is 29, 
and the exponent for 136 pounds is 
22. The sum of these exponents— 
30, 29, 22—is 81. We find from the 
table that the boy is in class C and 
is expected to meet the standards 
listed for his class. 

Height is measured in half inches. 
The boy must grow a full half inch 
before his exponent is changed. For 
example, he remains at 49 until he 
reaches 49%. 

The classifications are as follows: 

Exponent value 
(Sum of exponents) 
59 and below 

70-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-87 
88-and over 


Class 
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Pulse Rate Recovery Test 


Many teachers of physical educa- 
tion have used one or more of the 
pulse rate recovery tests that have 
appeared in the literature of the 
field. Studies of these tests indicate 
that some of them do not give a 


Grades 7 to 


For purposes of competition in inter-school 


Exponent Age Height Weight 
9 53-59 
10 60-65 
11 66-71 
12 72-738 
13 79-84 
14 85-90 
15 91-96 
16 97-103 
17 104-109 
18 110-115 
19 116-121 
20 122-128 
21 129-134 
22 10:9-11:2 47 down 135-140 
23 11:3-11:8 4742-49 141-146 


CLASSIFICATION PLAN FOR HIGH SCHOOL BOYS* 


12 inclusive 


athletics and in individual events—derived 


s 


letic condition or circulatory 
ciency. 

A description of measurins 4 
struments of this kind may be fps 
in several publications on tests 


measurements in physical ofa 
tion.! 


valid or reliable indication ot 


Achievement Tests 


To save time in testing, detaileg 
standards are given for Several tests 
from which the instructor shoyj 
choose 10 as a battery. 

It is recommended that in any of 
the ten-battery tests that follow » 
less than three be chosen from egg 
category and that the first test liste 
in each category be included. In bat. 
teries of- five tests or any othe 
number always include the first tes 
listed in each category. Until dat 
are available for the tests unde 
Category II, use the average per. 
formance of a classified group » 
“good,”’ and locate the other ratings 
at the 10, 25, 75 and 90 percentiles, 


Category I 
(Arm and Shoulder Girdle) 


. Push-ups. 

. Pull-ups. 

. Dips on parallel bars. 
. 15-foot rope climb. 

. Bar vault. 


or WN 


Category II 
(Abdomen and Back) 


There are no accepted standards 
available for these events. 

6. Sit-ups. 

7. Hanging half lever. 

8. Leg lift. 

9. Forward bend. 

10. Bank twist. 


Category III (Legs) 


11. Potato race. 

12. Jump and reach. 

13. Standing broad jump. 
14. Running broad jump. 
15. Running high jump. 

16. 100-yard dash. 

17. 440-yard run. 

18. 880-yard run. 


Exponent Age Height Weight 
24 11:9-12:2 492-5112 147-153 
25 12:3-12:8 52-5312 154-159 
26 12:9-13:2 54-5512 160-165 
27 13:3-13:8 56-5712 166-171 
28 13:9-14:2 58-5912 172-178 
29 14:3-14:8 60-62 179-184 
30 14:9-15:2 6212-64 185-190 
31 15:3-15:8 6412-66 191-up 
32 15:9-16:2 6612-68 
33 16:3-16:8 6912-7012 
34 16:9-17:2 71-72'2 
35 17:3-17:8 73-7412 
36 =-*:17:9-18:2 75 up 
37 18:3-18:8 
38 18:9-19:2 


*Cozens, Frederick W., Trieb, Martin H., Neilson, N. P. Physical Education Achievement Scales for 
Boys in Secondary Schools. Page 13. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1936. 


Nos. 17 and 18 should not be at 
tempted below the 10th grade # 
in classes E and F. 

In the following tests and stand- 


1John F. Bovard and Frederick W. Cozens 
Tests and Measurements in Physical Educt 
gen. pp. en Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 

ompany, , 

Charles Harold McCloy, Tests and Meas 
urements in Health and Physical Ed 
pp. 238-255. New York: F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1939. 
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Voir Pnuematic Molding Technique requires 
no solid forms—produces perfect sphericity of 
balls—ends dead spots—adds uniformity and 
strength in construction. It's success in pro- 
ducing bullet-proof fuel cells for combat planes 
is unique and outstanding. 


N any Voir Athletic Equipment, while made to con- 

Ollow ny form to government restrictions, assures 

OM ea¢h Yor Endoro excellent quality worthy of the Voir name 
Pot, No. 1,543,724: 2.188.900 and reputation. 


Write for illustrated price list 
S-1 showing complete line of 


available items. 
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Regulation 
Jv4-V. VOLLEYBALL 
Pat, No. 1,543,724: 2,183,900 


ards for aquatics and gymnastics, 
the boys must meet all standards 
(S). 

Aquatics 


S-1 float for two minutes either 
without clothes or with bathing suit. 

S-2 remain afloat for five minutes 
or more by sculling (with clothing). 

S-3 remain afloat for 5 minutes or 
more by treading water (with cloth- 
ing). 

S-4 swim the side stroke 50 yards 
(with clothing). 

S-5 swim the breast stroke 100 
yards (with clothing). 

S-6 swim the back stroke 50 yards 
immediately after swimming the side 
stroke 50 yards (with clothing). 

S-7 swim 250 yards with any over- 
arm stroke (with clothing). 

S-8 swim any style for one-half 
mile (with clothing). 

S-9 swim 20 feet under water 
(with clothing). 

S-l10remain under water for one 
minute. 

S-llmeet the standards of the 
American Red Cross for Life Saving. 


Gymnastics 

S-12 march one mile in 12 minutes. 

S-13 walk and run two miles in 20 
minutes. 

S-14walk and run 10 miles in 2 
hours. 

S-15 shoulder another person, using 
the fireman’s carry, who is within 5 
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pounds of his own weight, from a 
prone position and carry him 20 yards 
in 8 seconds. 

S-16 do exercise No. 2 15 times in 
30 seconds. This exercise is described 
on page 11. 

S-17 hop on either right or left leg 
20 yards in 7 seconds. 

Push Ups: From standing position 
place hands on floor and extend legs 
backwards, feet together, back and 
arms straight with weight support- 
ed on hands and toes only. This is 
the starting position. Lower the 
body by flexing the arms until the 
chest nearly touches the floor. Then 
raise body to the starting position. 
The head, trunk and legs should re- 
main in a straight line throughout 
the movement. The dips shall be 
done without pause and shall not 
count if any part of the body other 
than toes and hands touches the 
floor. 

Pull Ups: Hang on a horizontal 
bar with arms and legs fully ex- 
tended, grip of hands optional. From 
this position, flex the arms, keeping 
knees straight, until the chin 
touches the bar; then lower the 
body to the original position. 

Dips on Parallels: Adjust the 


parallel bars to the width of the 
pupil’s chest and above shoulder 
height. Have pupil jump to support 
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position, arms straight. From this 
position flex arms lowering body 
until the arms are fully bent: then 
extend arms to original position. 
The body should be kept in a slight- 
ly arched position. 

Rope Climb: Pupil stands grasp- 
ing a suspended rope 1% inches to 
2 inches in diameter. At the word 
“Go,” he climbs rope in any man- 
ner. The time in seconds and in 
tenths of seconds elapsing between 
the starting signal and the time the 
pupil reaches the proper mark is 
the performance to be recorded. 
Caution: Pupils should be cautioned 
about returning to the floor. Unless 
care is exercised, they may injure 
their hands. 

Bar Vault: Pupil stands close to 
and facing the bar grasping same 
with both hands, knuckles up, 
shoulder-width apart. Without crow 
hopping and with combined spring 
from both feet and pull with both 
arms, the body is vaulted to the 
side over the bar. Only the hands 
should touch the bar on an accepted 
performance. Bar may be raised as 
much as three inches at a time un- 
til the abilities of pupils begin to 
be taxed: than amount should be 
reduced. 

(Concluded on page 26) 


Conditioning Drills 
(Continued from page 12) 


Front leaning rest: Place hands 
on -floor in front of feet, bending 
knees. Thrust feet backward to 
front leaning rest position. Return 
in reverse order. Start slowly and 
gradually speed up. 

The grass drill does not demand 
the precise performance of the con- 
ditioning drill. 


Left: Fireman‘s Carry 


Response drills are valuable in 
the practice of skills needed in com- 
bat. They develop an ability to re- 
spond accurately and quickly to 
commands. 


Go—Stop: At the command, Go!, 
the boys spring forward as a foot- 
ball team does in running signals. 
At Stop!, they drop into a lineman’s 
crouch. At Go!, they again sprint 
forward. This may be varied by the 
command, Drop!, (i.e., fall to the 
ground face down as in grass drill). 
At the command, Right!, they turn 
and sprint to the right at an angle 
of about 45 degrees. If the com- 
mand is Left!, they proceed in that 
direction. Go! in each case means 
sprint straight forward. To the rear! 
means reverse direction. Whistle 
signals may be substituted. 2—5 
minutes. 

Zigzag Run and Drop: Upon the 
signal to go, the boys run fast at 
an angle of about 45 degrees to the 
right. At a whistle signal, they zig- 
zag to the left at about 45 degrees 
and drop to the ground at the next 
whistle. At the next blast, they 
spring to the feet and repeat the 
zigzag run and drop. Continue until 
signal is given to halt. 2—5 minutes. 
This is similar to the manner in 
which men advance under fire. The 
time between signals should be 
varied to develop quick reactions. 


Right: Shoulder Carry 


Ranger exercises are so named 
because they are patterned after 
movements which Ranger troops 
use, 

Formation: Single circle, if less 
than 30 boys; Double circle, if be- 
tween 30 and 60 boys; each boy 
eight feet behind the one in front. 


The instructor directs the boys 
to walk forward at a slow relaxed 
pace, 80 to 90 short steps per min- 
ute, keeping the circle formation. 
The class does not walk in step. The 
instructor, standing in the center 
of the circle, calls the name of an 
exercise, then demonstrates it, and 
then commands, Start! Immedi- 
ately each boy starts to perform the 
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xercise, continuing to move around 
the circle. ; 
performing the exercise for 
t 10 to 30 seconds, the instruc- 
tor commands, Relax!, upon which 
resume the original slow walk. 
After 5 to 15 seconds, the instructor 
and demonstrates a new ex- 
ercise, and at the signal, Start!, the 
orms it. (Recommended 
ises for the Ranger drill may 

be found on page 32.) 

Before starting these 
exercises, have the group count off 
in two’s, then pair them off side by 
side. In all cases the “Ones” carry 
the “Twos” at the signal, Start!. At 
Change! the men reverse positions, 
“Twos” carry “Ones,” and continue 
the same exercise. On the signal, 
Relax!, both resume their original 
positions and walk forward. 

11. Fireman’s Carry. “One” places 
his left arm between the legs of 
“Two,” so that the crotch of “Two” 
is at shoulder of “One.” “Two” leans 
forward until he lays across “‘One’s” 
shoulders. “One” straightens up, 
lifting “Two” off the ground. “One,” 
using the hand of the arm through 
“Two's” crotch, grasps the wrist of 
“Two” which is hanging over his 
shoulder. Retaining this position. 
“One” runs forward. 

12. Cross Carry. “One,” standing 
in front of “Two,” leans forward. 
“Two” bends forward until he is 
lying across the middle of “One’s” 
back. “One” then places one arm 
around “Two’s” shoulders, and 
straightens up, lifting “Two” from 
ground. Retaining this position, 
“One” runs forward. 

13. Single Shoulder Carry. “One,” 
standing in front of and facing 
“Two,” assumes a semi-squatting 
position. “Two” leans forward until 
he lays across “One’s” left shoulder. 
“One” clasps his arms around 
“Two's” legs and straightens up, 
lifting “Two” from the ground. Re- 
taining this position, “One” runs 
forward. 

14. Arm Carry. “One,” standing 
beside “Two,” bends his knees and 
lifts up “Two”, by placing one arm 
below his thighs and the other 
around the small of his back. ““Two”’ 
places his near arm around “One’s” 
shouljers and clasps his other hand. 
Retaining this position, “One” runs 
forward. 


_ The pictures in this issue, includ- 
mg those on the facing page, were 
posed for by graduate students in the 
department of physical education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, through the courtesy of Profes- 
Sor William L. Hughes, acting chair- 
man of the department. 


A Full Line of 


1943 LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS 
for BASEBALL and 
SOFTBALL are 


READY for YOU Now 


There will be no shortage of genuine Louis- 
ville Slugger bats for your 1943 season—but 
with increasing transportation difficulties may 
we suggest you place your order with your 
supplier early. 


H & B will continue to make, in addition to 
essential materials of war, the finest sports 
equipment it is possible to produce. Write us 
for our new catalogue. 


Also manufacturers of 
Louisville GRAND SLAM 
and Louisville LO-SKORE Golf Clubs 


SCHOOLS « ARMY CAMPS « RECREATION CENTERS! 
is Badminton OUT because of Cost? 


Then use the 


a scientifically constructed yarn ball with TIMING compar- 
able to a Shuttlecock—Now in use all over the United States 


TWENTY-TO-ONE DURABILITY OVER FEATHERS 


Send for our Trial Kit which includes two other sizes 
of Fleece—$1.75 (plus postage and excise tax) 


OREGON WORSTED CO., 2300 Mectoughlin Boulevard, Portland, Oregon 
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STANDARDS AND TESTS 


(Continued from page 23) 


The bar should not be over 1% 
inches in diameter and should be 
long enough so that the upright 
supports will not interfere with the 
legs of the vaulters. The maximum 
height over which a pupil can vault 
with only the hands touching the 
bar constitutes the record. 

Sit Ups (Army Method): Lying 
on back, fingers of both hands in- 
terlaced behind the neck, feet held 
by another class member, the trunk 
is raised forward and moved down- 
ward, rotating so that the right el- 
bow touches the left knee. Return 
body to starting position. Next raise 
trunk as before, excepting that the 
left elbow touches the right knee. 
Continue raising the trunk alter- 
nately touching left knee with right 
elbow and right knee with left el- 
bow. Each completed exercise, i. e., 
touching right knee with left elbow 
and vice versa is one count. The ob- 
server, holding the subject’s feet, 
counts aloud as the exercise pro- 
gresses. 

The exercise should proceed with- 
out appreciable rest periods between 
each elevation of the trunk. 


The half lever 


Hanging Half Lever: From the 
high horizontal bar in the fully ex- 
tended hang position, grip optional, 
the legs are raised to the front hori- 
zontal position. To obtain a point, 
the legs must be brought to a posi- 
tion parallel with floor with feet to- 
gether, toes pointed upward at right 
angles to body. Once the subject be- 
gins the exercise, he should con- 
tinue without resting between leg 
liftings until exhaustion prevents 
further counts. 

Leg Lifts: Pupil lies on back, 
arms at sides, palms pressing on the 
floor, legs extended completely, 
knees straight, toes pointed, Legs 
are raised through a 90-degree arc 
and then replaced on the floor. Legs 
must be under muscular control at 
all times, that is, they are to be 
lowered to the floor under control, 
noiselessly, not suddenly dropped. 

Forward Bend: Standing with 
feet together, body erect, hands to- 
gether, arms extended overhead. 
The count of one is accomplished by 
lowering trunk and arms forward 
and downward until fingers touch 
the floor, and returning trunk and 
arms to starting positions. Knees to 
be kept straight at all times. 

Bank Twist: Pupil lies on back, 


arms extended sideward, palms of 
hands on floor, legs held perpendic- 
ularly, knees straight, toes pointed, 
as in Leg Lift. From this position, 
rotate legs, first left, then right, 
through 90-degree arc to the floor. 
A count is completed by lowering 
the legs sideward to the floor and 
returning them to the starting posi- 
tion. Shoulders should be kept on 
the floor, and compensation for leg 
rotation made in the trunk. 

Potato Race: A cube of wood 15% 
inches on each side is placed in 
circle number 2 and another placed 
in circle number 3. Contestant 
standing behind the starting circle 
(number 1) runs to circle number 
2, picks up the block, returns and 
places the block in circle number 1, 
runs to circle number 3, picks the 
block, returns and places it in circle 
number 1. Contestant then picks up 
the first block, returns it to circle 
number 2 and in the same way re- 
turns the second block to circle 
number 3, after which he returns to 
his starting point behind circle num- 
ber 1. The elapsed time in seconds 
and tenths of seconds is the record 
for the contestant. 

Cautions: Blocks must be carried 
one at a time, and must be placed 
and remain clearly in designated 
circles or the contestant must be 
stopped and forced to repeat the 
test. 

Jump and Reach: Pupil stands 
facing the wall, toes against same, 
feet flat on the floor, holding a short 
piece of chalk in his right hand, and 
with forearm and hand against wall, 
he reaches as high up as he can and 
makes a_ short horizontal chalk 
mark. Turning through a 90-degree 
angle with his right side to the wall, 
the pupil then jumps as high as he 
can, at the same time reaching up 
and making a second horizontal 
chalk mark on the wall as high as 
possible above the first mark. The 
vertical distance to the nearest half 
inch between these two marks con- 
stitutes the record. The best of three 
trials is recorded. 

Standing Broad Jump: (Indoors) 
A take-off board the same height 
above the floor as the upper surface 
of the mat upon which the pupil is 
to jump should be provided in order 
to prevent injuries. The pupil stands 
with toes even with the take-off 
mark or edge of the board. Free 
swinging of the hands and arms is 
permitted. The pupil then propels 
the body as far forward as possible 
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with a two-footed take off. The 
tance in feet and inches to 
est half inch is recorded. 
(Outdoors) The same pr 
as indoors excepting that the 
jumps into a pit of well-s 
earth, shavings, or sand at the 
level as the take-off board. ie 


Running Broad Jump: 

Unless a suitable yeast a 
the running broad jump in 
should not be attempted. Suitable 
facilities include sufficient TUunWay 
not less than 50 feet, and a wy, 
landing place. Jumping on mats ona 
gym floor is seldom safe. If runnin 
broad jump is attempted indoors, it 
should be conducted under same 
general rules as for outdoor jump- 
ing. 

(Outdoors) A level space, free 
from obstacles, of at least eight fee 
by 100 feet should be provided with 
a take-off board at least eight inches 
wide and four feet long sunk fiys, 


the near. 


with the ground surface and Clearly 
marked. The pit should be six feet 
wide, 18 feet long and 18 inches 
deep. Its nearest edge should be six 
feet from the take-off board, This 
pit must be filled with well-spadeg 
loam, sand, or shavings and have its 
surface level with the take-off 
board. The contestant is allowed an 
unlimited run. 


High jumping 


Running High Jump: Any style of 
jumping may be used providing the 
contestant takes off from one foot 
only. The standards should be at 
least 10 feet apart with a standard 
cross bar. A contestant continues to 
jump until he displaces the bar 
twice at the same height. When this 
occurs, the last height jumped is 
taken as the pupil’s record. Meas- 
urements of height are taken per- 
pendicular to the ground from the 
top of the cross bar at the point of 
the greatest sag. This is recorded in 
feet and inches to the nearest inch. 
A good firm take-off area clear of 
all obstructions including loose sand 
or cinders should be provided. The 
landing pit should be eight feet wide 
and extend one foot beyond each 
standard. The pit must be filled 
with spaded loam, sand, or shav- 
ings. 

100-Yard Dash, 440-Yard Dash, 
880-Yard Run: The procedure in all 
running events is the same. A suit 
able course carefully measured and 
properly marked must be provided. 
The contestants are then lined upé 
yard behind the starting line. Each 
contestant may assume any position 
he desires on the starting line 9 
long as no portion of his body ex 
tends beyond it. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION NEWS 


OST states require state sanc- 
tion for meets or tourna- 
ments involving more than 
three schools. Where the affair con- 
schools from more than one 
state, National Federation sanction is 


required as well. 

The manager of any meet or tour- 
nament may secure the proper sanc- 
tion forms by writing the state asso- 
ciation office. These forms outline the 
conditions under which sanctions may 
be granted. 

For track meets, the meet manager 
will receive blanks for use in apply- 
ing for conference, state, or national 
records. In every case, the signatures 
of the proper track officials will be 
required. Consequently, the record 
blanks should be handy on the day of 
the meet. 


Oklahoma: The state association in- 
augurated an athletic accident bene- 
fit plan at the beginning of this school 
year in which more than 1000 boys 
were enrolled for football coverage. 
A fee of $1.50 per student is charged 
for all sports. For non-football-play- 
ing schools, coverage is 50¢ per stu- 
dent. 


Kentucky: To help solve the prob- 
lems created by gasoline rationing, 
the Board of Control is recommending 
that more games be scheduled with 
nearby schools. It is also recommended 


that where it is impossible to obtain 
officials from neutral areas, the teams 
agree to use a registered official from 
each of the contestant’s towns. Thus, 
one of the officials will have no travel 
problem and the other may travel 
with the team. 


Michigan: Because of travel diffi- 
culties, the state association did not 
sponsor its usual series of basketball 
meetings. Instead it sanctioned sev- 
eral meetings in the upper and lower 
peninsulas. Materials distributed by 
the state office served as a guide at 
these sessions. 


Ohio: A recent issue of the state 
bulletin outlines the sentiments of 
the American Legion relative to the 
interschool program. The Legion 
makes a plea for the continuance of 
such program, despite the many han- 
dicaps of tire and gas rationing. 


Idaho: Principal Ray M. Berry, of 
Idaho Falls, presented a synopsis of 
his thesis, “A Survey and Evaluation 
of the Work of State Athletic Asso- 
ciations,” at the San Francisco meet- 
ing of the National Federation. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by 
writing to Mr. Berry. 


Utah: Many high schools have sus- 
pended operations for several weeks 
to permit the students and teachers 
to assist in farming and other indus- 
trial pursuits connected with the war 
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effort. In some cases, the school forces 
have assisted in such activities as 
picking apples and harvesting sugar 
beets. This suspension of activity 
along with the many problems grow- 
ing out of rationing have greatly 
affected athletic programs. But re- 
gardless of the handicaps the various 
conferences are maintaining a limited 
schedule of interscholastic athletics. 


Kansas: A new record has been set 
for enrollment in the athletic acci- 
dent benefit plan. The total number 
of enrollees (up to November 1) was 
322, which covered 8900 students. 
North High School of Wichita and 
Manhattan High each insured 106 
boys. The fee is $1 per boy for all 
sports and 50¢ for all sports except 
football. 

Connecticut: The Connecticut Bul- 
letin is a good example of what can 
be done by a state whose membership 
is comparatively small and whose in- 
come is very limited. The bulletin is 
attractive in its new patriotic cover 
design and it is full of the things 
school men like to know about. 

Insurance for physical education 
activities: Several of the states which 
sponsor athletic accident benefit plans 
are emphasizing the need for protec- 
tion in the physical education classes. 
This additional need arises from the 
fact that a much more rugged type of 
program is now being given. 

Equipment: There are still a great 
number of equipment problems. Much 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER 


(Continued from page 16) 


After the schedule has been in oper- 
ation for a time, it may be desirable 
to change it to some extent. 

If it is necessary to make grade 
combinations in schools where enroll- 
ment is small (less than total enroll- 
ment of 150 for the upper four grades), 
it will probably be best to combine 
grade 9 with 10 and 11 with 12. In 
very small schools it may be neces- 
sary to have the physical education 
period for all four grades at one time. 

Plans should be made for physi- 
cal education demonstrations with as 
many pupils taking part as possible. 
Such programs should be a natural 
outgrowth of physical education in- 
struction, utilizing the activities reg- 
ularly taught. One value in such pro- 
grams is letting the public see the 
progress being made. The physical 
fitness day of American Education 
Week in November and National 
Health Day on May 1 are desirable 
days for such demonstrations. 

Provisions should be made to allow 
pupils to check their achievement 
against desirable physical fitness 
standards. 

In schools where there are no fa- 
cilities in case of bad weather, plans 
for these days should be made ahead 
of time. Activities, such as condition- 
ing drills, can be carried on in class- 
rooms, corridors and playrooms. 


Short cuts 


Each physical education period 
should be organized and operated in 
a way to provide a relatively long 
period of continuous participation 
in vigorous activities for all pupils. 
All routine activities, therefore, 
such as changing clothes, roll call, 
and moving pupils from one activity 
to another, should be carried out 
with as little loss of time as possible. 
All possible “short cuts” in class 
routine should be used. 

A typical class period (40 to 60 
minutes) may be organized as fol- 
lows: changing from street clothes 
to gymnasium suits—4 to 6 min- 
utes; checking attendance—2 min- 
ute; marching—2 to 3 minutes; con- 
ditioning exercises—8 to 12 minutes; 
group activities—18 to 28 minutes; 
showers and dress—8 to 10 minutes. 

1. Changing from street clothes to 
gym suits. The chief objective is 
orderliness and speed. Careful or- 
ganization will promote the former 
and a consistent policy of tolerating 
no delay will promote the latter. 

If individual lockers are used the 
organization problem resolves itself 
into making proper assignments and 
checking regularly to see that lock- 
ers are kept clean and orderly. Sec- 
tions of adjacent lockers may be 


assigned to each class, or if this 
creates crowded dressing conditions, 
alternate lockers may be assigned. 


If a central cage system is used, 
baskets should be so arranged that 
they can be issued with no loss of 
time. Designated pupils can render 
valuable assistance in distributing 
baskets. After some experimentation 
the teacher should set a definite 
time limit for students to be out of 
the locker room. 


2. Checking attendance. The ob- 
ject is to enable the instructor to 
keep accurate records. Provision 
should be made not only for listing 
the pupils who are absent, but also 
for finding the ones who are not 
suitably dressed. Several plans are 
suggested here: 


Attendance plans 


Squad or group system: (1) Locker 
rooms. Place check sheets for the 
leaders at some designated place in 
the locker room in order that absen- 
tees and those wearing unsuitable 
apparel may be listed while the pupils 
are dressing. When this system is 
used pupils of one attendance group 
should be assigned adjacent lockers. 

(2) Indoor or outdoor. Plan to have 
group in systematic order such as a 
line or file, and check attendance. 

Number system: (1) Paint on the 
gym floor, wall, side walk, or fence 
enough consecutive numbers for the 
largest number of pupils in any one 
class. Each pupil is assigned a number 
corresponding to a number given him 
in the instructor’s roll book. When 
attendance is checked pupils stand on 
their respective numbers. Vacant 
numbers indicate absence and can be 
quickly noted. 

(2) Numbers corresponding to 
those in the instructor’s roll book are 
assigned to pupils. Pupils in line call 
their own numbers as soon as the pre- 
ceding number has been called, but 
not before. When there is a pause in 
the numbering, absence is indicated. 

Basket system: When all suits are 
issued through a central cage, the roll 
may be taken by the cage monitor 
when he issues the baskets. 


Class organization 


3. Organizing a class. Before the 
class begins, the teacher should 
check carefully to see that all equip- 
ment is in position ready for use. 
Supplies should be easily accessible 
so that the leader or some other 
designated member of the group 
may obtain them before going to 
group activity. 

The class may be divided into 
groups and a leader designated for 
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each group. These groups . 
leaders may be permanent fi 
semester, or if it seems q ha 


for a shorter period of time 
In either event, the ; 
should designate the area to be 


and the activity to be carr 
that area. For example, 
may be specified at one place 
volleyball at another. He can quic 
assign the groups to the activity j 
which they are to Participate, Pe 
manent groups can rotate from “wi 
to day or week to week. 4 


If the group activities are Out. 
doors, where some distance ig to jy 
covered between the place of con. 
ditioning exercises and the area for 
group activities, the group may run 
there under the direction of the 
group leader. 

When the groups are re-forme 
daily, the number which can Dar- 
ticipate in each activity can be des. 


ied on jy 


ignated and the pupils given thei 
choice of activity under assigng 
leaders. When the previously de. 
ignated number for an activity has 
been reached, all late comers ap 
instructed to report to some other 
group. 

Care must be exercised to se 
that those reporting to groups do» 
in an orderly manner. Pupils mug 
also be required to change groups 
from day to day or on the same day 
if there is a general change of as. 
signments. 


Leaders corps 


The group leaders should be given 
special instruction by the teacher » 
that they are able to assume respon- 
sibility for their activities. Sub- 
leaders will need training so tha 
someone can take charge when th 
leader is absent or participating in 
some other activity. When the groups 
begin their activity, the teacher 
should move from group to grow 
taking advantage of teaching situ- 
tions which arise. 

4. Showers and dress. Except in 
rare instances it is not necessary 
reassemble the class at the end d 
the period. Pupils should go directly 
to the locker room, take showeli 
dry thoroughly, and dress quickly. 
Close supervision is necessary. Tt 
members of each class should k 
made responsible for seeing that tt 
room is clean when they leave. 

5. Methods in activities. The fo 
lowing suggestions concerning tk 
methods of conducting activities att 
believed to be pertinent: 

Marching. The object of instructi 
in marching is to teach the pupils? 
few fundamental commands @ 
movements which will enable the 
structor to move them quickly a 
effectively to the places where thé 
carry on activity. If the instructor 
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to the teaching possibilities, he 
promote ease of movement, 
- may r body carriage, group soli- 
- ny and attention to commands 
yar this period. While the pupils 
Jearning the meanings of the vari- 
= commands and how to do them, 
a 10 minutes may be spent in 
marching. After that, 2 or 3 minutes 
of brisk drill should be enough for 
any one day. Commands should be 
clear and forceful. Movement should 
Oe ciening exercises. After the 
brief period of marching the class 
should be brought into position for 
conditioning exercises. The instructor 
may demonstrate the exercises and 
lead them if he wishes. He may find 
it best, however, to give intensive 
training to a few pupil leaders and 
let them conduct the exercises while 
he moves among the pupils or behind 
them seeing that exercises are prop- 
erly executed and giving special in- 
struction wherever needed. During 
the course of the year a number of 
pupils should be given opportunity to 
lead the exercises. 

At the beginning of the year more 
time will be required to teach the 
exercises and for the pupils to learn 
how to do them. After that, they can 
be given rapidly so that pupils get a 
thorough workout in about 10 min- 
utes. It is recommended that a small 
number of exercises be used so that 
the pupils can learn them thoroughly, 
and become proficient in their use. If 
this is done it will not be necessary 
to consume time in explaining an ex- 


_. with a war on — your squad 
of good athletes is probably get- 
ting smaller and smaller. This only 
adds to your headaches — how to keep 
the remaining boys off the disabled list. 

That’s why crack trainers are calling 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE into action more 
and more. ANTIPHLOGISTINE has 
proved itself — over and over — as a 


splendid medicated poultice. Just the 


ercise everytime it is used. 

The period for conditioning exer- 
cises may be varied occasionally to 
include cross-country running, ob- 
stacle races, and other suitable ac- 
tivities. On days when aquatics are 
scheduled, it may be entirely omitted. 

If classes are as large as 50, it may 
be desirable to construct a platform 
about 4 feet high for the leader. The 
leader should face the class and do 
the exercises in the opposite direction, 
e,g., he should do exercises with his 
left foot when class is doing the same 
exercise with its right foot. 

Group and athletic activities. After 
the marching and conditioning exer- 
cises are completed, the time left in 
the period may be used profitably in 
combative activities, group and team 
games, and athletic events. 


Use of tests 


Tests serve to motivate pupils to 
make self-improvement, to give the 
teacher a record of what each pupil 
can do, and to classify pupils into 
groups of approximately the same 
abilities. Tests suggested on page 22 
are suitable for an effective testing 
program. 

Class averages can usually be 
easily determined by dividing the 
total of the scores of all pupils by 
the number of pupils in the class. 

By comparing the records of a 
pupil with the class average and 
with his own previous records, a 


minor contusions. 


The prolonged “Moist Heat” of ANTI- 
PHLOGISTINE does a real job in reliev- 
ing the pain, swelling and soreness. It 
helps speed recovery — without inter- 
rupting your athlete’s rest. All this 
means an important answer to your 
acute problem of “keeping ’em in 


the game”. 


Write in for Your FREE Booklet — “ Athletic Injuries” 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE HELPS YOU "KEEP 'EM IN THE GAME” 


thing for bruises, sprains, strains and 
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pupil may be motivated to practice 
harder. 

The scores of the members of a 
group can be placed in rank order 
from best to poorest. Pupils may 
then be divided into as many groups 
or squads as best suits the facilities 
to be used and activities to be offered. 
An arrangement of this kind per- 
mits pupils of approximately the 
same ability to be placed together 
in squads or groups. 

The intramural program should 
include only activities which con- 
tribute directly to physical fitness. 
A special period after school or if 
there are transportation difficulties, 
during the regular school day, 
should be set aside for this purpose. 

The object is to get as much pupil 
participation as possible. Where 
leagues are used, the round-table 
type of tournament rather than the 
elimination type should be used. 
This will provide for greater par- 
ticipation. 

To stimulate interest, it may be 
desirable to determine school cham- 
pions from the league winners. The 
single and double elimination tour- 
naments are useful for this purpose. 
The double elimination provides 
more competition and gives a loser 
a second opportunity to become 
champion. The single elimination 
tournament requires less time. In 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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SELECT SPORTS BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FOOTBALL 


Functional Football, by John DaGrosa, $3.25. 

The Modern T Formation, by Shaughnessy-Jones-Halas, $3. 
Analysis of T Formation, by Hall and DaGrosa, $2. 
Football Line Play, by Bernard F. Oakes, $3. 
Practical Football, by Wieman and Crisler, $3. 
Kicking the American Football, by LeRoy N. Mills, $2. 
Winning Football, by Bernie Bierman, $2.50. 

Football, by Glenn Killinger, $1. 

How to Play Football, by Lynn Waldorf, 79c. 

Football Thru the Years, by Dean Hill, $2.50. 

SAYGER ILLUSTRATED SERIES 

Ohio State’s Offense, by Francis Schmidt, $1.50. 
Minnesota’s Offense, by Bernie Bierman, $1. 
Michigan’s Offense, by Harry Kipke, $1.50. 

Purdue’s Offense, by Noble Kizer, $1.50. 

Rainy Day Coach, by Anderson-Kizer-Sayger, $1.50. 


TRACK AND FIELD 


Track and Field Athletics, by Tuttle and Bresnahan, $3.25. 

Championship Techniques in Track and Field, by Cromwell 
and Wesson, 

The Olympic Coach, by Lawson Robertson, $1. 

Track and Field, by Charlie Paddock, $2.50. 

Track and Field, by Ray Conger, $1. 

Track and Field Scorebook, by Ralph Ward, 27 sheets for 50c. 

Cine Sport Series: Each event by a famous coach, $1 each. 


BASKETBALL 


Science of Coaching, by Clair Bee, $1. 

Zone Defense and Attack, by Bee, $1. 

Man-to-Man Defense and Attack, by Bee, $1. 

Drills and Fundamentals, by Bee, $1. 

Coaching and Managing High School Basketball, by William . 
A. Healey, $1.50. 

Progressive Basketball, by Everett Dean, $3. 

Better Basketball, by Forrest C. Allen, $4. 

100 Drills for Teaching Basketball Fundamentals, by Blair Gul- 
lion, $1. 

Offensive Fundamentals Analyzed, by Gullion, $1. 

Winning Basketball, by Nat Holman, $2. 

Championship Basketball, by Holman, 79c. 

Basketball Methods, by John W. Bunn, $3.25. 

Basketball Play Scrapbook, by Ray Welsh, $2. 

Modern Basketball, by Jourdet and Hashagen, $2.25. 

Basketball, by Dr. H. C. Carlson, $2. 

Basketball, by Charles Murphy, $1. 

Basketball for Girls, by Meissner and Meyers, $1. 

Tips on Girls’ Basketball, by Ada Kennard, $2. 

SAYGER ILLUSTRATED SERIES 

Pittsburgh’s Offense, by H. C. Carlson, $1. 

Indiana’s Offense, by Everett Dean, $1. 

Ohio State’s Offense, by Harold Olsen, $1. 

Butler’s Offense, by Tony Hinkle, $1.50. 

Basketball’s Assistant Coach, by Hinkle and Sayger, $1. 


BASEBALL 


Winning Baseball, by Ethan Allen, $1.50. 

Major League Baseball, by Ethan Allen, $3. 
Baseball, by Jack Coombs, $2.75. 

Baseball, by Dan Jessee, $1. 

Baseball Coaching Aids, by H. S. DeGroat, $2.50. 
Baseball, by Mickey Cochrane, $2. 

How to Pitch Baseball, by Lew Fonseca, 79c. 


SWIMMING 


Competitive Swimming and Diving, by Dave Armbruster, $3.25 

Swimming the Easy Way, by Mann and Fries, $2. 

The Complete Swimmer, by Ulen and Larcom, $3. 

Swimming, by Victor Lawson, $1.50. 

American Red Cross Series: First Aid, Water Safety, Swimming 
and Diving, 60c each. 

How to Teach Swimming and Diving, by Thomas Cureton, $3. 

Swimming Tips, by Jackson and Swan, $2. 

Rhythmic Swimming, by Katherine Curtis, $2.25. 

Swimming, by Bob Kiphuth, $1. 
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GOLF 
How to Play Golf, by Ben Thomson, $1.75. 
Golf, by Patty Berg, $1. 
TENNIS 


Budge on Tennis, by Don Budge, $1.39. 
Tennis, by E. and D. Bruce, $2.50. 

Tennis, by Helen Jacobs, $1. 

Tennis as a Hobby, by Henry Cummings, $1.50, 
Advanced Tennis, by Chester Bowers, $1.75. 
Tennis for Teachers, by Helen Driver, $2.50. 


WRESTLING 
Wrestling, by E. C. Gallagher, $1. 
Wrestling (Intercollegiate and Olympic), by Henry Stone $3. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Analysis of Human Motion, by M. Gladys Scott, $3.90. 
Active Games and Contests, by Mitchell and Mason, $3, 
Pyramids Illustrated, by Machery and Richards, $3, 
Administration of Health and Physical Education, by Willian, 
and Brownell, $3. 
Health and Physical Education Class and Record Book, by 
Fischer, 75c. 7” 
yg eg by Elmer Mitchell, $2. 
A Textbook of Physical Education, by Williams and Morr 
$2.75. : — 
A Modern Physical Education Program for Boys and Girls by 
Blanchard and Collins, $2. ; 
Principles of Physical Education, by Jesse F. Williams, $3, 
Introduction to Physical Education, by Nixon and Cozens, $275 
Tests and Measurements, by Bovard and Cozens, $2.75, 
The Administration of Physical Education, by Jay B. Nash, $3, 
Athletics in Education, by Williams and Hughes, $3. 
Posture Training and Remedial Gymnastics, by Albert Baum. 
gartner, $2.25. 
Fundamentals of Physical Education, by V. T. Trusler, $3.50, 
The Intramural Handbook, by Voltmer, Scott and Lapp, $1.60, 
Physical Conditioning, by George Stafford and Ray Duncan, $], 
How to Be Fit, by Robert Kiphuth, $2. 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 


Six-Man Football, by Stephen Epler, $3. 

Six-Man Football, by J. D. Alexander, $1. 

Practical Six-Man Football, by Kurt Lenser, $1.25. 
Six-Man Football, by Ray Duncan, $1. 

How to Play Six-Man Football, by Barbour and Sarra, $1.50. 


OTHER SPORTS 


Better Badminton, by Jackson and Swan, $1. 

Sports as Taught and Played at West Point, by 17 Coaches, $2. 

The Coaching of Soccer, by Hubert Coyer, $2. 

Primer of Figure Skating, by Maribel Vinson, $2.75. 

Wings on My Feet, by Sonja Henie, $2. 

The Tumbling Manual, by LaPorte and Renner, $3. 

The Teaching of Stunts and Tumbling, by B. and D. Cotteral, $3. 

Hockey, by Vaughan and York, $3.50. 

Hockey, by Mervyn “Red” Dutton, $2. 

Modern Methods in Archery, by Reichert and Keasey, $1. 

The New Trainer’s Bible, by Dr. S. E. Bilik, $2.50. 

Safety in Athletics, by Lloyd-Deaver-Eastwood, $3.25. 

Softball, by Arthur Noren, $1. 

Winning Softball, by Leo Fischer, $1.95. 

Field Hockey For Girls, by Josephine Lees, $1. 

Tips on Field Hockey, by Mary Brockett, $2. 

The Gymnast’s Manual, by Wilbur West, $3.25. 

Volleyball, by Robert Laveaga, $1. 

Boxing, by Edwin L. Haislet, $1. 

Sports and Games (16 sports), by Harold Keith, $2.50. 

The Athletic Plant, by Emil Lamar, $3. 

Judo, by Kuwashima and Welch, $2.50. 

Play Softbail, by Harry D. Wilson, 79c. 

Jiu-Jitsu, by Frederick P. Lowell, $1. 

American Jiu-Jitsu, by Edward L. Allen, $1. 

Team Sports for Women, by Alice Frymir and Marjorie Hillas, 
2.50 


ewe 


Touch Football, by Lt. Colonel John Grombach, $1. 


Send cash, check, or money order. Immediate delivery. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 


220 East 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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teacher Responsibility 


(Continued from page 29) 


e situations it may be necessary | 


to use this type of tournament to 
determine league winners. 

The personnel of the teams may 
be determined in a variety of ways. 
A school should use the plan which 


seems best for its particular situa- | 


tion: home rooms, grades, clubs or 
organizations, independent groups, 
physical education classes, athletic 
association groups, and combination 
of groups. Each group should elect 
for a specified time a captain or 
leader who should be responsible 
for the team. ' 

If the coach is made responsible 
for intramural athletics, it will be 
necessary to conduct the contests so 
that the periods do not conflict with 
varsity practice. If this conflict can- 
not be adjusted, some other faculty 
member should assist with the in- 
tramural program. Otherwise, both 
intramural and interscholastic ac- 
tivities will suffer. 

The interscholastic program 
should provide for greater partici- 
pation wherever possibie. Some 
schools are planning to have three 
or more teams in each sport. 

The interscholastic program 


.should not be curtailed unless ab- 


solutely necessary. Readjustments 
should be made which wiil reduce 
to a minimum the travel which is 
necessary. Long trips are rarely jus- 
tifiable. The value to be derived 
from team play in developing the 
will to win and the courage to com- 
pete in bodily contact with persons 
other than daily associates should 
not be lost sight of at this time. 

The teacher should utilize com- 
munity resources to a maximum in 
developing physical fitness. At the 
same time he should make himself 
and the school facilities available 
for the use of the community. Ad- 
ministrative policy, of course, must 
first make this possible. 

The maximum use of facilities 
necessitates close cooperation on the 
part of many agencies in a commu- 
nity. The swimming facilities and 
leadership of the recreation depart- 
ment, for example, should be used. 
A plan for promoting swimming 
must be worked out by all who are 
Involved. Likewise park and play 
areas should be available for use by 
the schools. School playground and 
gymnasiums, when not actually in 
use by the school, should be avail- 
able to the community and the lead- 
ership of the school should assist 
with programs for fitness for the 
entire community. 

The total fitness program requires 


Close cooperation between schools, | 


medical and dental groups. 


SPORTS 


develop 


Aggressiveness, 
initiative, 
Strength, 


and the Will to Win 


@ Military and civilian authorities agree that 
we must absolutely continue our competitive athletic pro- 
gram in our schools, for these qualities are needed in the 
men who will fight tomorrow’s battles. 


@ That is why our schools and colleges are 
expanding their programs to embrace ever-increasing num- 
bers of participants. 


e As you would expect this places a pre- 
mium on a good and abundant supply of sports equipment. 
The equipment you obtain must be of the strongest, most 


durable type. 
@ For many years Riddell has been the 


choice of champions. Give your boys the extra fleetness, 
protection and satisfaction that go with Riddell shoes, hel- 
mets, and balls. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1259 N. WOOD ST. 


Keep ALL your VICTORY CORPS gym class, intra- 
mural and health RECORDS in the 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASS AND RECORD BOOK 


Enrollment—Attendance 
Health Record 

Tests and Measurements 
Health Instruction 


© Swimming 

* Daily Program (Units for Fall, 
Winter and Spring) 

¢ Intramurals (40 activities) 


Individual Sections—Only 75c—Hard Cover (4 by 10 in.) 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 67 W. 44 St., New York, N. Y. 
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YM class instructors looking for 
an interesting conditioning drill 
may find the answer in these Ran- 
ger Exercises, so named because 


they are patterned after actual 
Ranger movements. 
The seven exercises outlined 


above afford a short intensive work- 
out with an economy of floor space. 
As such they may also prove val- 
uable in the conditioning of athletic 
teams. 

The group is arranged in a circle, 
if it numbers less than 30, or in a 
double circle where there are 30 to 
60 boys. The boys are lined up eight 
feet apart. 

The instructor, standing in the 
center of the circle, first directs the 
group to start walking around the 
circle at a slow, relaxed pace. He 
then calls the name of an exercise, 
demonstrates it, and commands 


RANGER 
EXERCISES 


Start! Immediately each boy starts 
performing the exercise, but con- 
tinues to move around the circle. 

Each exercise is done for about 15 
seconds. After each the leader calls, 
Relax!, which is the signal for the 
boys to resume the original slow 
walk. The drill consists of these ex- 
ercises: 

1. Duck Waddle: Full knee bend, 
hands on hips. 

2. Knee Raise Run: Run forward, 
raising knees as high as possible 
and swinging arms vigorously. 

3. Indian Walk: Bend knees 
slightly, touching back of hands to 
ground. 

4. All Fours: Walk forward. 

5. Bear Walk: Travel forward by 
moving right arm and right leg 
simultaneously; then left arm and 
left leg. 


6. Crouch Run: Lean forward at 
waist until trunk is parallel 
ground; then run forward at jog- 
ging pace. 

7. Straddle Run: Run forward, 
leaping obliquely to the right of 
the right foot; then off to the lef 
with the other foot. 

Other exercises which may bk 
added include: 

8. Leap Frog: Count off by two 
At whistle, evens leap over odds. At 
next whistle, odds leap over evens. 

9. Squat Jump: Assume fil 
knee-bend position, and travel for 
ward with short, bouncing steps. 

10. Hop: Advance by hopping @ 
left foot, then on right foot. 

The breathing spells between & 
ercises should vary with the natult 
of the exercise and the condition 0 
the boys. 


National Federation 


(Continued from page 27) 


needed athletic equipment is no longer 
being manufactured. However, there 
ig a reasonable supply still on the 
dealers’ shelves and, if orders are 
Jaced well in advance, such equip- 
cat can be transferred from one area 
to another so that most demands can 
be met. 

This is especially true of football 
shoes. Orders for 1943-44 should be 
placed during the winter and spring 
of this year. There is also a limited 
supply of basketballs and footballs. 
Some dealers have a considerable 
number of the molded type basket- 
palls in stock. Schools desiring such 
balls may be able to secure them by 
making inquiries as to the sections 
where they are available. 


Touch Football Committee: As a 
wartime measure, touch football is 
receiving a great deal of attention. 
At the last meeting of the National 
Federation Interscholastic Football 
Committee, the officers were author- 
ized to draw up a standard code for 
the game. The services of several 
specialists have been enlisted in this 
work and a proposed code will be 
ready for presentation at the 1943 
meeting of the Committee. The mem- 
bers of the touch football committee 
who will act with the chairman and 
secretary of the football committee 


PREPARE 


Hillyard Floor Treatments are being used by many 
companies filling Defense Orders to protect the floors 
in their plants which are given terrific punishment 
- and the floors MUST 


during 24 hours work day .. 
BE PROTECTED. 


Let Hillyard Floor Treatments PROTECT YOUR 
FLOORS. Call or wire for a service man, there is one 
m your community, no obligation. Do it today. 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


are: H. R. Dieterich, Missouri; Ste- 
phen Epler, Oregon; DeForrest Show- 
ley, Illinois; and Kenneth Wible, 
Michigan. 


Anent the gas problem 


At various times, the different fed- 
eral rationing authorities have been 
queried relative to necessary driving 
by coaches and athletic officials. 


Under date of November 10th, a 
special effort was made to acquaint 
the federal office of Price Adminis- 
tration with the problems connected 
with the school athletic contests and 
with the limiting of the efficiency of 
the men connected with them because 
of their inability to travel. 


Under date of November 27th, a 
reply was received. It indicated that 
consideration was being given to these 
problems by the national office, John 
R. Richards, chief. The national body 
did not appear willing to give any in- 
structions to local rationing boards to 
cover these situations definitely. On 
the other hand, the department did 
not definitely state that such men 
were not eligible for B ration books. 
The implication seems to be that con- 
siderable leeway is left to the local 
and sectional rationing boards. 


Under date of December 10th, the 
Illinois OPA Director, Carter Jenkins, 
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instructed all local rationing boards 
in his state as follows: 


No B books or special rations 
will be issued to passenger cars 
owned by students or families of 
students to transport students to 
athletic contests in which they will 
participate. A salaried coach or 
athletic director whose duties re- 
quire him to be present at inter- 
scholastic contests may obtain a B 
book for use with his passenger 
car to permit him to travel to the 
athletic fields or athletic buildings 
where these contests will be held, 
if he can show no other adequate 
means of transportation are avail- 
able. 

Such a person is driving in pur- 
suit of his occupation and is, there- 
fore, eligible for the occupational 
mileage provided by a B book (480 
miles per month). Persons who 
will officiate the athletic contests 
likewise are eligible to obtain B 
books to permit them to reach the 
athletic fields or athletic buildings 
where the athletic contests will be 
held, if they can show that no other 
adequate means of transportation 
are available. 

No athletic coach, athletic direc- 
tor, or person who will officiate at 
any athletic contest is eligible to 
obtain a C book which permits 
mileage in excess of 560 miles per 
month. 

Iowa, Kansas, and Ohio have al- 
ready adopted the same policy and 
many other states are favorably con- 


sidering it. H. V. Porter 


FLOORS... 
TO RES/ST WEAR, DIRT, GRIME 
| With Hillyard Floor 


Treatments ! 


Hillyards—The “Main” Thing In Maintenance. 


+ DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
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If you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


What would you do if someone 
compared one of Dali’s nightmares 
with a home run by Joe DiMaggio or 
a forward pass by Sammy Baugh? 
You’d probably pick up a shot gun 
and run him out of town or reach for 
a strait jacket. Surprising as it seems, 
John Steuart Curry, who recently won 
the $3500 first purchase prize at the 
Artists for Victory Exposition thinks 
the two fields of endeavor—painting 
and athletics—have much in common. 

“The same outlet,” he enthuses. 
“Painting isn’t all mental. It’s mus- 
cular, too, and demands _ design, 
rhythm and balance, the same things 
that an athlete has to possess.” Rah, 
rah, Curry, hold that diminishing line. 


Department of utter confusion: Ac- 
cording to a United Press dispatch 
from Madrid, Primo Carnera (re- 
member him?) was credited with sav- 
ing the life of an actress during the 
filming of a picture in Rome. “Car- 
nera freed the actress from a snake 
which had wound itself around her 
and was strangling her during a scene 
in which she did a dance with the 
reptile.” What do the Black Shirts 
know about high-class jitterbugging! 


We’ve heard about people learning 
something from handwriting on the 
wall but, never until this football sea- 
son, from handwriting on the seat of 
a pair of pants. It seems that failure 
to punt out of danger cost Colorado 
its game with Utah. To make sure it 
wouldn’t happen again, Coach Jim 
Yeager, in the next game against 
Brigham Young, inked across the 
ample seat of Center Don Brotzman’s 
pants: “For heaven’s sake, punt!” 
Colorado won, 48-0. 


Our armed forces could learn some- 
thing about conditioning from H. E. 
Dunton, 55, the world’s rope-skipping 
champion. “Gruntin’” Dunton set the 
record a few years ago at Birming- 
ham by jumping the rope 8,630 times 
in one hour, shattering the old record 
of 7,518. 

Dunton keeps in shape by skipping 
rope 1,000 times each week day. Then 
turns to speed bag-punching, using 
seven different movements for a total 
of 2,200 punches. After this he runs 
70 laps on the YMCA track, equalling 
two and a half miles, finishes his 
workout with exercises, and then cools 
off by swimming several lengths of 
the pool. 


Maxie “The Magnificent” Baer, the 
summer before his fight with Joe 
Louis, was fond of displaying his 
powerful torso at the beach in Long 
Branch. He told his manager, “I’m 
trying to get up a good sun tan, so 
that when Joe and I get together in 
the ring, they won’t be able to tell 
us apart.” 

“They'll be able to tell you apart, 
all right,” a skeptical manager in- 
sisted. “The one standing up will be 
Louis.” 


There are writers who ascribe any 
second-half surge to locker-room his- 
trionics by the coach. When Notre 
Dame the past season wiped out a 
13-point Great Lakes margin at the 
beginning of the second half, the 
word jerkers knowingly credited it all 
to Frank Leahy’s between-the-half 
oratory. 

This may be so, of course. But 
Leahy usually isn’t the one for 
frenzied pep talks. He’s too down to 
earth. For ‘example, just before the 
last game of the 1941 season, he 
emerged from a long silence, arose 
and started exhorting his unbeaten 
team: “All right, men, I want you to 
go out there fighting ... (pause)... 
But watch the concrete steps leaving 
the dugout. Don’t any of you fall 
down and get hurt!” 


Drawn by Kate Tray 


The prize oddity of the past foot- 
ball season occurred in the Notre 
Dame-Great Lakes game. Bruce 
Smith, former all-American playing 
for the navy team, completed a pas 
to himself for a loss of 12 yards! lt 
happened this way: In the second half 
Smith hurled a forward which 
Murphy of Notre Dame partially 
blocked. Smith ran back, caught the 
ball on the fly and was dumped 12 
yards back of the scrimmage line. 


That long sought for substitute for 
sponge rubber has been found—by 
the Bike Web Co., who immediately, 
patriotically, presented it to the War 
Production Board for the duration 
The substitute is made of linole 
acid, a derivative of vegetable oils, 
and has properties so close to those 
of rubber that they appear identical 
Since the process does not requife 
anything new in the way of equip 
ment and facilities, and since the 
necessary materials are available, tt 
may be immediately converted fo 
many essential uses by our armed 
forces and in civilian products fo 
which crude rubber is no_longét 
available. Commercial rights after the 
war is reserved for Bike Web. 


Somebody had better do something 
about this! Marshall High School of 
Chicago has now put together a string 
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hicago boys will be half 
4 vn ladder to Passaic, New 
pote 4 remarkable record of 154 


consecutive wins. 

ere ain’t gonna be (or wuz) 
—=° Bowl” game at Soldiers 
Field in Chicago. Happy thought! 
With four 


mory of a million and a half 


e . 
ae shoppers milling around the 
Loop at Christmas time, we’re grate- 
ful. 


Add Nicknames Department: The 
University of Delaware players are 
known as the “Blue Hens . In spite 
of that, Coach “Silent Bill” Murray’s 
footballers have won 21 consecutive 
games during the past two years. 
When the chips are down, it isn’t 
what you call ‘em that counts; it’s 
what you have to back ’em up. 


Recently the Chicago Sun carried 


_odd victories. A few more | 


teen inches of snow and ice, | 
‘~ weeks of near-zero weather, and | 


the following item under the heading | 
Now I'll Tell One: “In 1935 Notre | 


Dame-Ohio State grid tilt, an Irish 
gridder recovered a fumble over 
Buelfeyes’ goal line. Atop of him was 


Jim Karcher, Ohio guard, who said: | 


‘0K. It’s your ball!’ Thinking it was 


an official speaking, Notre Dame man | 
gave up ball and Karcher fell on it | 


for a touchback 
score.” 


instead of Irish | 


Now we don’t want to stir up an | 
argument here, but just where was | 


the official while this was going on? 


Besides wasn’t the ball dead the in- | 


stant it came into the possession of 
the Irish gridder beyond the goal line 
whether the official blew his whistle 


or not? We don’t know; we’re just | 


asking for information. 


If you look closely at a very large 
map of the state of Illinois you may 
find a tiny speck in the central sector 
labelled Chambersburg. There are 
few roads leading through the sleepy 
little village in the cornland and no 
railway, yet for several months 
Chambersburg has been making the 
headlines of the big daily newspapers 
of the Midwest. Until Bluffs stopped 
them on an off night a few weeks ago, 
the Chambersburg five chalked up 38 
straight victories. 

That is only part of the story. The 
team is coached by the school janitor, 
Doc Hobbs, who was a star on the 
Chambersburg team back in 1928! We 
submit that leadership and accom- 
plishment are where you find them! 


Incidentally one of the Chambers- 
burg victories this year was a 107-16 
massacre of Versailles. Another was a 
67-9 triumph over Baylis. That should 
give you some idea. 


The biggest scores recorded so far 
this season have come from Rhode 
Island State College, traditional home 
of unbelievable scoring records. Camp 
Edwards fell before the RISC boys, 
88-51, and a few nights later the Fort 
— soldiers were slaughtered, 


Britt Woop 
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GYM TOWELS 


that “Hit the Mark” 


. and hit it every way, greater satisfaction, tough and long 
lived but highly absorbent. In every way McArthur Towels solve 
the school towel problem. More and more high schools and Univer- 
sities are turning to McArthur because their long life makes them 
the most economical towels every year of service. Write for a 
suggested school towel plan that will cut costs and improve service. 


| Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. x4 


OFov SOeTER... SAFER... 
a QINGIER GYM MATS 
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DEMAND MATS FILLED WITH GENUINE 


OZITE 


GYMNASIUM MAT FELT 


Tr 


@ If you want gym mats that will stay softer, 
safer, springier . . . years longer . . . be sure 
to specify fillers of Genuine OZITE Gymna- 
sium Mat Felt. It’s ALL-HAIR . . . that’s 
why it will stay thick and resilient even under 
hardest use in today’s stepped-up training 
programs. Actually outlasts covers and can 
be used again and again. OZITE is safer 
because it’s felted without needles by 
OZITE Platen Process . . . no chance 
of injury from broken points or 

metal bits. OZITE is heavier and 
a denser than ordinary fillers, and 
~ its laminated construction 

: permanently assures a flat, 

Ye 


- bumpless lie. 
oA 


AMERICAN HAIR 
& FELT COMPANY 


Merchandise Mart + Chicago 
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maT 18 
mlgenuime 
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This OZITE label sewn onthe cover of gym mats protects you against 
wbstitution...shows that the filler is OZITE Gymnasium Mat Felt. 


WRITE FOR NAMES OF CONCERNS WHO CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH OZITE-FILLED MATS 


UNIVERSAL 
QUALITY BLEACHERS 


Write today for informative bulletins 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


PETERSEN 
GYM MATS 


WRESTLING .. . BOXING 
BASKETBALL WALL MATS 


Send for our Catalog and Prices on 
the nation’s outstanding line of PETCO 


Gym Mats and Football Dummies. ap 


PETERSEN G CO. 


25561 BAYNTON STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“Conditioning through Combatives” 


JIU JITSU 
by Frederick P. Lowell 


A tough combative sport 
for modern physical educa- 
tion programs. The text is 
divided into 61 lessons pre- 
gressing from defensive 
tactics to offensive tactics. 
Over 150 photographs en- 
able you to follow the in- 
structions clearly and aceu- 
rately. Admirably suited 
for school use, defense 
workers, and armed forces. 


DEPT. SC. 


Only $1 
A. S. BARNES and COMPANY 


67 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


WHILE A LIMITED SUPPLY LASTS 


Electric Basketball Scoreboards 
Only $69.50 


Write for free literature 
CEDAR KRAFT COMPANY 


WAYLAND, MICHIGAN 


~~ Eliminate Athlete's Foot 
_{ use ANTI-FECT, it Positively destroys 


nt responsible for the disease. 
FREE SAMPLE 
Write for name of nearest distributor 
from Fuld Brothers, 702 S. Wolfe St., Baltimore, Maryland 
re all 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION CLASS AND RECORD 
BOOK. Prepared by Hugo Fischer. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 75¢. 


ERE’S an excellent solution for 

the many marking problems cre- 
ated by the intensification of our 
physical education programs. In this 
neat, 4 by 10 inch hard-covered book, 
you can keep all your gym class, in- 
tramural, and health records. 

The book is arranged in eight sec- 
tions. The first unit (Enrollment- 
Attendance) records such routine 
matters as attendance, use of gym 
suits, towels, etc. In part two (Health 
Record) may be listed notations from 
the health examination records, recent 
illnesses or operations, etc. Part three 
allows for a record of tests and meas- 
urements; part four, health instruc- 
tion records; and part five, swimming 
records. ; 

Parts six, seven and eight provide 
for an outline of the teacher’s daily 
program with separate units for fall, 
winter and spring. In part nine (In- 
tramural Athletics) are listed in al- 
phabetical order 40 activities which 
are commonly found in the intramural 
program. 

An additional page has been set 
aside for the recording of any activi- 
ties which have not been listed as 
well as for other information pertain- 
ing to the pupil’s record. General class 
notes may be recorded in the last part 
of the book. 

The book will definitely facilitate 
the instructor’s job of keeping records 
and will make such records more 
readily accessible. 


THE INTRAMURAL HANDBOOK 
(Third Printing). By Carl D. Voltmer, 
Tom Scott, and Vernon Lapp. Pp. 88 
(8 by 11 in.). Illustrated — photo- 
graphs. Minneapolis: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.60. 


LL the essentials of a well-round- 
ed program are particularized 
here concisely and thoroughly. 

Objectives are listed. Administra- 
tive problems such as organization of 
competition, corecreation, publicity 
and promotion, awards and records 
are considered. Tournament plans of 
every description and size are illus- 
trated, and point systems discussed. 

Suggestions are offered throughout 
which the authors have found practi- 
cal in their own experiences covering 
active participation and teaching in 
grade, prep, and public high schools, 
and colleges and universities. 

Carl D. Voltmer and Tom Scott run 
the health and physical education de- 
partment at Central Missouri State 
Teachers’ College, while Vernon Lapp 
is an instructor in education and 
physical education at the Alabama 


Polytechnic Institute (Auburn) 
The book is soundly organized 
simply written. Anybody conn 
with the running of an intr, 
program can refer to it with bene 
In these times, with the High 
Victory Corps strongly emphasi; 
intramural programs, the bok 
doubly valuable as an all-inelys; 
source text. ™ 


ELEMENTS OF HEALTHFUL Ly 
ING. By Harold S. Diehl. Pp, g» 
oe York: McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
1.75. 


rs ome years ago, at the request 
of a number of college teachers 
the author, who is professor of pre. 
ventive medicine and public health 
and dean of the medical sciences g 
the University of Minnesota, revise 
a book which had been written pri. 
marily for the general reader into 
Textbook of Healthful Living. 

Although this book was cordially 
received, a demand was made for a 
smaller book of the same type, since 
many schools allow so little time fo 
instruction in personal and commu. 
nity hygiene. This volume was the 
result. 

In this “smaller” text, which has 
322 pages, the essential aspects of 
both personal and community hy- 
giene have been included, and the 
sections on heredity, mental health, 
and physical fitness expanded. 

Discussed exceptionally clearly and 


well are: nutrition and growth, choice 
of foods, digestive disturbances, stim- 
ulants, exercise-fatigue-rest, major 
health problems, specific disease pre- 
vention, care of the nose, throat, ears, 
and teeth; conservation of vision, nor- 
mal sex life, modern parenthood, 
mental health, health problems of 
adult life, choosing a health adviser, 
and community health. 

The appendices include a table of 
standard weights, a personal health 
record, and a guide to good eating. 

It is the author’s hope that this 
abridged edition may make a further 
contribution toward a better prepara- 
tion of school men and women to 
meet their personal and civic re- 
sponsibilities in the field of health. 
At the price, which is $1.75, the book 
is a best buy. 


The following official guide books 
are now available at 50 cents each: 

1943 N.C.A.A. Boxing Guide. 

1942-43 N.C.A.A. Wrestling Guide. 

1943 N.C.A.A. Ice Hockey Guide. 

1943 Volley Ball Guide. 

1943 Swimming Guide. ‘ 

1942-43 Individual Sports Guide 
(for Women). 35c. 

1942 Winter Sports and Outing Ac- 
tivities Guide (for women). 35c. 
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Recreational Games 


(Continued from page 14) 


rs who reach the oppo- 

5 pelea to return to their 
ee ] goal when another signal 
wpe The game continues until 
al the players are caught. Intensify 
the game by designating the method 
of tagging or by naming the part of 
the body to be touched in tagging. 

The activities that follow consist 
of individual and group contests of 
a rough and strenuous nature. They 
are valuable in developing the abil- 
ity to react instantly with a maxi- 
mum of energy for the purpose of 
overcoming an opponent. 

Arrange the classes in pairs, ac- 
cording to size. 

1. Hand Pull. Contestants grasp 
hands (one or both) and attempt 
to pull the opponent over to own 
position. In grasping hands, each 
individual should clasp the wrist of 
opponent’s so that there is a double 
grip with heels of hands in contact. 

9. Neck Pull. Grasp the back of 
the opponent’s neck with one hand, 
advancing the corresponding foot. 
Attempt to pull opponent out of po- 
sition. 

3. Rooster Fight. Hop on left foot 
with arms folded across the chest. 
Use the right shoulder and right 
side of chest to butt opponent so 
that he loses his balance and falls 
or unfolds his arms or touches free 
foot to ground. 

4. Hand Wrestling. Opponents 
grasp right (or left) hands. Right 
foot is forward, and each attempts 
by pulling, pushing, by a sideward 
movement or other maneuvering to 
force opponent to move one or both 
feet from original position. Change 
hands after each bout. 

5. Mounted Wrestling. Men fight 
in pairs, The “rider” sits astride the 
“horse’s” neck with his lower legs 
under the “horse’s” arms and his 
feet clasped behind the mount’s 
neck. The object is to unseat the 
rider or otherwise cause him to 
touch the ground. If both pairs fall 
at the same time, the rider touching 
the ground first loses. 

6. Indian Wrestling. Contestants 
lie on the ground, side by side, with 
heads in opposite directions and 
right elbows linked. Upon the in- 
structor’s signal or by mutual agree- 
ment, they raise their right leg high 
enough to engage the heel of the 
opponent. To time this contact, the 
Players may raise their legs three 
times rhythmically and engage the 
opponent’s heel on the third count. 
The idea is to roll the opponent 
over backwards. After three bouts, 
change legs. 
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Every Boy in the Victory Corps 
Fitness Program Needs a War Model 


Non-Elastic SUPPORTER 


Patent No. 2,301,066 


OLYMPIC CHAMPION 
APEX 


Now that our intensified physical 
education sports programs are 
stressing all the rough and tough 
conditioners, every boy needs a 
supporter that assures fit, comfort 
and feel. 


The Apex contains no elastic yet 
provides all the required support 
with no loss in the quality you have 
the right to expect of an athletic 
supporter. 


Only three sizes are necessary— 
small, medium and large. Can be 
laundered and will wear indefi- 
nitely. Examine the Apex at your 
dealer’s today. See for yourself 
what this new supporter has to offer. 


O-C Manufacturing Co. 
Little Falls, N. J. 


Over 10% of the weekly payroll! of the O-C Manufacturing Co. is used for purchase of war bonds and stamps 


FREE CATALOG 


SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOG ILLUST- 
RATING MAT 


TRAINING BAGS, AND 
MARY KINDRED ITEMS 
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...On Land...On the Sea...In the Air . 


This 
TRANSPORTATION 
NUMBER 


will contain these 


Special Features 


FROM OX-CART TO STRATOSPHERE: ; 
A telescoped history of transportation with 
important dates of inventions that have 
dwarfed the globe. 

HUNDREDS OF BILLIONS OF .TONS: 

What Must be Moved to Where and How 
Fast—charts and graphs portraying the War- 
time Job of Transportation. 

THE O D T: 

Its purpose and how it functions. 

AMERICAN RAILROADS AND THE WAR: 
Lessons learned in World War | put to Good 
Use in World War I!; how more freight is 
being moved with fewer cars and loco- 
motives. 

HOT CARGO VIA MOTOR TRUCK: 

The special functions of MOTOR TRUCKS and 
BUSSES in Wartime on both the Home and 
Fighting Fronts. 

CONVOYS: 

How Merchant and War Ships Carry Men 
and Supplies for Big Overseas PUSH. 

NOT SO SLOW AS YOU THINK: 

Tremendous Volume of Freight moves over 
Inland Waterways; Lakes and Rivers big 
factors in location plants needing heavy 
raw materials. 

GETTING THERE FIRST: 

Supplying Fighting Men Around the World 
by AIR TRANSPORT. 

SHORT-CIRCUITING SUBMARINES: 

Pipe Lines avoid submarine menace and re- 
lease tankers and tank cars for other jobs; 
map of pipe lines. 

FOOD FOR IRON HORSES & FLYING FORTRESSES: 
Stomachs to fill with Coal and oil Far Bigger 
problem than food for Fighting Men. 

GETTING WAR WORKERS TO THEIR JOBS: 
Rubber and Gas Shortage Complicates Local 
Transportation. 


AN EXTRA DIVIDEND for every 
student subscriber. 


AN EXTRA VALUE your students 
and their parents will enjoy 


SCHOLASTIC—For Grades 10-11-12 


AN EXTRA DIVIDEND 


WORLD WEEK —fFor Grades 8-9-10 
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* TRANSPORTING 
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A Special Unit 
On Wartime 
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For Every Student In Your History and Eng. 
lish Classes...inthe March 22nd issue of 


SCHOLASTIC « WORLD WEEK ¢ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


THE BIGGEST MOVING JOB IN HISTORY—transporting a global 
war is one of the major wartime problems on which very little co-related 
data is available in a form which is usable in the classroom. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES—SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK- 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, in a special number on Wartime Transports 
tion, will dramatize this gigantic operation. Each student subscriber wil 
get a complete additional unit—a large issue with extra pages contain 
ing a complete collection of usable classroom material for social studies, 
English and composition classes and for home reading. Note the com 
prehensive coverage of the subject in the table of contents at the left 


TO MAKE CERTAIN each of your students will get this special War 
time Transportation Unit, use the order coupon on opposite page. Re 
serve your February trial copies now—today. 


Place Your Order NOW for the February Term 


Or ... ask for a bundle of FREE TRIAL COPIES 
for your February History and English Classes 


Use the Handy Coupon on Opposite Page 


SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZIRNIES 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC-—For Grades 6/4 


6-7-4 
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Selection of Pupils 


(Continued from page 9) 


not bring enough oxygen to the 
oy a sepid movement of the 
heart visible on the left side of 
the thorax? s 
Does the student look conspicu- 
ously pale and exhausted? 

Is the pulse speeded up abnor- 
mally or has it become distinctly 
irregular? Feeling the pulse does 
not belong to the duties of the 
teacher of physical education; 
but it can be assumed that most 
teachers have occasionally prac- 
ticed it. Irregularities of the pulse 
require medical decisions; they 
are often more conspicuous after 
physical activity. The speed of 
tne pulse varies greatly in dif- 
ferent individuals. (The pulse 
rate of the healthy varies from 
below 60 to over 100 per minute. 
The often quoted average of 72 
per minute is too low for healthy 
adolescents, where the average 
can be assumed to be at least 10 
beats more. In girls it is about 
7 to 8 beats faster than in boys. 
After physical activity the pulse 
rate goes up; that amount, too, is 
highly variable, so that only an 
excessive increase —for instance, 
an increase of more than 20 beats 
per minute after short, moderate 
exercise —is suspicious. Quite 
generally the quickened pulse 
returns to normal after a few 
minutes of rest. If, for instance, 
three minutes after running, the 
pulse is still conspicuously speed- 
ed up, then the condition is ques- 
tionable enough to deserve medi- 
cal examination. 


(2) 


(3) 
(4 


~— 


There are elaborate tests for the 
circulation, set up by physiologists 
and physical educators. Some of 
these tests are highly competent and 
may be added to the above consider- 
ations. But the teacher should never 
forget that no single method can 
cope with the problem which is 
highly complex even in the hands 
of specialized physicians. 


9. Abdominal scars from opera- 
tions (in adolescents, mainly appen- 
dicitis operations) are solid in the 
great majority of cases and can be 
disregarded after a year. In some 
cases, however, they form weak 
spots in the abdominal wall and pre- 
sent the danger of ruptures. It is 
impossible to differentiate a weak 
scar from a solid scar without medi- 
cal examination, and the teacher 
should regard all abdominal scars 
with care. Have the boy obtain a 
note from a physician. 


10. A rupture (hernia) is a pro- 
trusion of intestines through a 
weakened part of the abdominal 
wall; it is covered by normal skin 
and may appear as a small lump to 
the inspecting eye. The most fre- 


SEND ME TRIAL COPIES for 


NEW 
February 
Term 


SCHOLASTIC —The American High School Weekly 
For English and Social Studies—Grades 10-11-12 


WORLD WEEK —The NEWS Magazine for Youth 
For Social Studies Classes—Grades. 8-9-10 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Interprets the Modern World 
For history, civics & English—Grades 6-7-8 


SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS—430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
PLEASE SEND ME—On plan A or B as checked: PLAN A 


Each Student TENTATIVE ORDER—Copies sent each 
Per Semester [ week. | shall advise my final decision 
——— copies SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition 65¢ and quantity within 3 weeks. | pay only 
. . for my final number of definite subscrip- 
——— copies SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition... 50¢ tions 
——— copies SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition... 50¢ 
——— copies WORLD WEEK ; 40¢ PLAN B 
——n GOO SENSES CONNEAETE. . -.. ved ONE ISSUE TRIAL. No further shipments 
Also include ——— Teachers Edition desk copies [ are to be sent until | advise you of the 
(Supplied with orders for 10 or more) number of subscribers. 
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CLIP AND PASTE ON BACK OF A PENNY POSTCARD 


MASTER COUPON 


After checking carefully items desired, this coupon may be sent directly to Scholastle 
Coach advertising department, 220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., from which 
point the advertiser will be notified of the request. 
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[] Catalog on Baseball and 
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[] Information on Gym Mats 
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() Information on 
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quent type of rupture among boys is 
the inguinal hernia, located in the 
groin. Girls, too, may have inguinal 
ruptures, but far less frequently. 
The rupture appears as a bulging 
only in its later stages; in its early 
stages it can be recognized only by 
careful examination, which is not 
possible for the teacher. Hence at- 
tention should be paid to a dragging 
sensation of pain in the groin. 

A hernia of a high school pupil 
should be operated on, as soon as it 
is diagnosed by a physician. With 
an untreated hernia the student is 
not fit for rigorous training. The 
operation, however, incurs no risk or 
pain; in a few weeks the student is 
ready for any kind of training. Boys 
should be told that the operation is 
required for service in the armed 
forces. 

Another type of hernia is the um- 
bilical (navel) hernia, occurring in 
both boys and girls. In early child- 
hood, a navel hernia may improve 
of itself; at high school age, how- 
ever, it requires operation. The 
operation is even less serious than 
for an inguinal hernia, and the stu- 
dent should be persuaded to have 
it performed. 

11. Menstrual disturbances in high 
school girls are seldom a reason for 
general rejection from a strenuous 
training program. With few excep- 


tions, the girls can be admitted to 
their new programs, if the regula- 
tions for the menstrual period are 
flexible and individual enough. This 
is necessary, for the physical consti- 
tution of adolescent girls is too in- 
dividual to permit rigid standard 
rules for the group. 


Individual Classifications 


In weighing these individual vari- 
ations, one should not forget that 
even gynecological examination sub- 
stantiates only part of the distur- 
bance, while most of the hormonal 
side is still highly problematic. This 
includes individual lack of strength 
and intensity of pain. Thus three 
groups are indicated: 

(a) The great majority of the 
pupils are able to submit to 
the standard regulations of 
the school regarding periodic 
excuse from physical train- 
ing (i.e., at least two days). 
A second group is entitled 
to individual consideration 
and prolonged excuse dur- 
ing the menstrual period. 
(c) The gravest cases need med- 

ical advice. 


12. Orthopedic consideration re- 
garding the spine is familiar to the 
teacher of physical education. There 
is, however, one special condition 
for which he should watch in his in- 
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spection; the angular prom; 

one or two vertebrae. Such angus 
prominence requires medica] 
amination and in many Cases X. 
for it may be the symptom 


of 
tuberculosis of the spine. Be 


Angular deformities of the spi 
are always suspicious, because ia 
may be caused by serious disease of 
one or two vertebrae. By Tecogniy. 
ing such a spine as suspicioys and 
suggesting medical examination 
teacher may save the life of the sty. 
dent. 


13. The inspection of pelvis ay 
legs broaches in every case question 
regarding the training of legs ang 
feet. The teacher is familiar With 
many of these questions; in fact, he 


has studied them with particu: nee 
care. Therefore it is useful to recgj 

that he should be very cautious j, two 
judging orthopedic disturbances, fj, are 
“diagnosis” may be right in 

cases, but it is bound to be vey bot 
wrong in others. zes 


“Here Below” 
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the Office of Education for admin. 
istrators; and through Scholastic 
Magazine, one of the official high 
school student publications carry. 
ing HSVC news. 


Another interesting source of ix 
formation is the Victory Hour, th 
official radio program of the HSV 
This program brings special 
sages from national war lead 
news reviews by well-known ¢ 
mentators, interviews with 
and screen stars, and—from Am 
camps and industrial plants, me 
sages from men in the services 4 
on the assembly lines telling sim 
dents what they need to know @ 
victory. ¥ 

The Victory Hour goes on the 
over more than 100 Blue Networ 
stations every Tuesday aftem 
from 2:30 to 3:00, Eastern Wa 
Time. Master of Ceremonies is@ 
famous Moderator of the T# 
Meeting of the Air, George” 
Denny. An abbreviated transcripi 
one of these broadcasts may” 
found on page 5. It may be a @@ 
idea, if possible, to assemble @ 
HSVC every Tuesday afternoon® 
the broadcast. ( 


Every Day 
EAT VEGETABLES 


= = © 
VERY food has something to add to health and strength. Many RA NEEDS US STRONG 
E different combinations will give bodies the nourishment they 
need to work hard and resist disease. Everyone needs at least 
two vegetables a day. Green vegetables and yellow vegetables 
are especially important because they contribute a great deal to | 
both the vitamin and mineral requirements. And these give life and EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 
zest and buoyancy. 


No. 5 in a series of eight posters in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 
Watch for No. 6 on the importance of Eggs, Butter and other Spreads. 
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gna Nutrition Program at Your Home Training Table 


During the twenty | ve we who are in ! 
of the last World ¥j film Athletic Activitie— 1 
—— Sitteeetso keep the major am 


tremendous strjthes both Se 


Baskethall, Hockey 


Sports packed the stands — it was a truly 


Keep ATHLETICS going for the sake 


amazing growth. 
of the relaxation they provide from” 


Now in the midst of another War, with a wartime strain, and for the sake of the~ 


thousand and one problems and difficulties boys whom we hope will soon be home. ~ 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 


PEABODY. MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 


